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For considering (ће infinite number, and the difficulty, which they 
find, that desire to look info the narrations of the story, for thy variety 
of the matter. 

We have been careful, that they, that will read, might have delight, 
and that they, that are desirous to commit to memory, might have ease, 
and that all, into whose hands it comes, might have profit. 

Therefore to us, that have taken upon us this painful labour of 
abridging, it was not easy, but a matter of sweat and watching. 
(2 Maccabees, ch. 2.) 
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PREFACE. 


Іт is acknowledged by Beda, by Lhwyd and | 
other Welth antiquaries of note, that the Irifh - 
did inhabit Great Britain, before the arrival 
vof the Cumari, or Britons. Where then fhould | 
we look for the hiftory of the primitive inha- 

bitants of Britain, but in Irifh hiftory? 
© The north and сай of Britain," fays 
Mr. Pinkerton, ** were peopled by the Cimbri 
or Cumri, of the oppofite fhores. From the. 
fouth of. Britain, the Cimbri or Cumri ex- 
pelled the Gael (Irith) into Ireland, as their 
own writers and traditions bear witnefs: and 
the oldeft names in Wales, as in other parts 
fouth of Humber, are Gaelic, (lrifh,) not 
: | Cumraig 
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Cumraig (Welfh).” (Hift. of the Goths, 
Р. 45) 

The Laogrians, or Luigrians, as I obferved 
in the Sixth Volume of the Colle&anea, ree 
tained poffeffion of Cornwal fome time after 
the arrival of the Cumri. They were Luigari, 
that is, merchants, who brought in too great 
` а revenue to be fuddenly expelled. 

«€ There can be no doubt,” fays the Rev. 
Mr. Roberts, in ‘his Sketch of the Hiftory of 
the Cumri, ** but that the language of the 
Llogrians was the Gaelic, or lrifh: it is to 
this colony we are to attribute the Trifh or 
Савіс names of mountains and rivers in 
Britain.” 

A colony could not give names to the 
mountains and rivers of the whole ifland. See 
the explanation of the Severn, in the fucceed- 
ing pages. We are told by the Irifh hiftorian,. 
Keating, that the old Irifh name of Britain was 
Inis Luigar, that is, the ifland of merchants. 
When the Saxons got ройейоп of it, the 
11 named it Inis Coi. "бап, or the Шапа of 

the 
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the white people; a name every Hebrew fcholar 
„will underftand. 

That the Gael were the Indo-Scythe of 
Perfia, appears clearly, by the detail of the 
emigration of this body of Scythians from Cau- 
cafns to the Cafpian fea, thence eaftward to Sog- 
diana, and to the Soor or Indus; and laftly, 
baok to Colchis, to the Euxine fea, to Spain, 
and thence to the Britifh iles; as is clearly 
fet forth іп ancient manufcripts ftill exifting in - 
this country. | | 

Becaufe the Cumri may be traced coming 
from the north, and but faintly, from Scandi- 
navia, there are authors that will be pofitive in 
deriving the Irifh from she fame fource, with- 
eut adducing any pofitive proof, and confound. 
ing two nations ‘of people together, whofe ori- 
gin were toto ccelo different. Quod verbo di- 
ibur, verbo refelli fas of, might be applied to 
thefe writers, without more trouble. The author 
of this eflay has gone further: by many years 
ftudy and refearch, he bas compared the hiftory, 
traditions, and mythology of the ancient lriíh, 

with 
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- with thofe of the Orientals, found them agree, 


Ln hoping 


and is fupported by that touchftone of the origia 


of nations, /anguage. 

This mythology differs in all refpeéts from that 
of the Scandinavians, and all other northern na- 
tions, ‘a much as any two things can differ from 
each other, as may be proved by comparing it 
with the Edda, and with the Bifhop of Linkoe- 
ping’s work, De Sacrifciis veterum Suevo-Gotho- 
rum, lately publifhed at Upfal. 

Yet all the antiquities of Britain are deemed | 
Celtic or Roman. The ‘Saxon Chronicle attri. 
butes the erection of Stone-henge, or Coir Gaur, 
(the temple of the fun,) to the Іні, as the pri- 
mitive inhabitants of Britain: fo docs the learned 
Bryant, but neither knew that many monuments 
of the fame kind and name, but on a lefs fcale, 
exit in Ireland. The brafs Celts, as they are 
improperly called, found in Britain, are attributed 


to the Romans, though they are found in abun, 


dance in the bottoms of the bogs of this country, 


together with the moulds in which they were. 
сай. (See engravings of both in the 13th N° of 
my 
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жу Colleftanea.) The Romans never had foot- 
ing in Ireland; it is probable they were an article 
of commerce from Ireland to Britain.* 

In what hiftory of any nation. of Europe, the 
Irifh excepted, can we find the mythology of the 
Brahmins, fo minütely detailed? Where, in any 
European mythology, thall we fead of Pharaman, 
(founder of the Brahminical religion,) of Budb, 


of the Gormanni, of Valmic, Dermot, &c. ёс. &ce » 


Peg e 


but in lrifh hiftory? Where Һа we find Menn 
explained to be the parent of mankind, and 
^ Menn, who, was faved with his family from a 
general deluge, but in Irifh hiftory ? The firft is 
Menu or Adam of the Brahmins; the laft, Мели 
or Noah of the Brahmins; names, that reflec 
light upon the refearches of Sir Wm. Jones, and 
the learned fociety of Calcutta; at the fame time, 
| they cítablifh the authenticity of ancient Irifh hif- 
tory, ftill to be met with, in fragments of vellum, 


apparently many bundred years old. 
PP y | Thefe 


ж And fo they might have been, when our Coti were ig 
Colchis and in Айа; for thefe Celts are found in the old 
quarries of upper Egypt. It is certain, that the Irish had 
the art of manufacturing them. 
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“‘Thefe fragments were collected by Mr, Lhwyd, 
the Weth antiquary, who (реп the whole of his 
life and fortune ja colle&ing manufcripts in iro- | 
Зета and Wales, with intention to print them; 
but met with appofition from thofe who had pro- 
mifed him. patronage: the lanpwages of ireland 
and of Wales were not: to be cucouraged. - 

We live in a more enlightened age. The 
Weih manulcripts begin to appear in print; and - 
"o doubt, if proper encouragement is afferod, 
thofe of Ireland "will follow. 

Unconne&ed with either country, anbiaffed by 
any fyftem, the author writes for information, mot 
for vanity: part of thele fragments, faithfully 
tranflated, are offered to the public, as fpecimens 
of what may be expe&ed 7 a trandlation of the 
remainder. 

The той ancient names of the Irith Scythe 
- were Coti, Aire Coti (noble Сой), and diteach 
Coti (ancient Соп). In the hiftory of Britain 
they are called Æżżacotti, Lhwyd, who was a per- 
fe& maíter of the Irifh language, from a perufal 
of their hiftory, faw plainly, that the Attacotti 

: were 
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were the Сон and Scoti of Great Britain. Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus indeed makes a difference be- 
tween the Attacotti and Scoti, Buchanan fol- 
dows him, and blames Lhwyd for differing from 
Ammianus. The Attacotti are reprefented in 
hiftory, as a warlike, not а favage people, as 
Henry and Strutt make them. 

"The reader will readily judge which is the beft 
wuthority, Ammianus, a Grecian, wis died A.D. 
390, and who could know nothing of Britifh hif- 
tory, but from the Romans; nor the Romans, 
till long after the Cymri had confined the Coti to 
Ireland, the Ше of Man, and the north of Scot- 
land; or Mr. Lhwyd from Irifh hiftory ; to which 
we may add the acute and difcerning Mr. Pin- 
kerton, and other authorities, given in this effay, 
and in former publications, 

ІНЬ hiftory is certainly fabulous in fome parts: 
# fable in ancient hiflory is made the criterion of 
its validity, we muft explode that of all other na- 
tions, except the Jews. The Arab writers have 
mct with a good reception in the learned world, 
| fet their. works are full of fabulous narrations, 


wonders 
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wonders and incredibilities. They not only deal 
іп fidion, but difcover a moft remarkable igno- 
„rance in chronology. Yet thefe faults have not 
fo far prejudiced the learned againft them, as to 
think them in no particular deferving of credit. 
The-authors of the Englifh Univerfal Hiftory de- 
clare the ignorance of the Arabian: writers in 
chronology, even when they treat of events, that 
happened not many centuries before the Hejira. 
And Niebuhr, who lately travelled in Arabia, 
with advantages that fall to the fhare of few of 
our modern travellers, informs us, that the Arabs 
were utterly ignorant of the ancient hiftory of | 
their own country. 

А learned and lettered people ignorant of the 
ancient hiftory of their own country! Can it then 
be wondered at, that the modern Irifh are alío 
ignorant of the ancient hiftory of their anceftors? 
They read many fragments, which, for want of a 
due knowledge of Oriental geography, they can- 
not underftand. Tranfa&tions of their anceftors 
in Iran they will refer to Eirin, a name of Ire- 
land. They read of Touran, of Sogan Fiond, or 


Fionn 
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Fionn mac umbal, and of his general Ali, being 
the heroes of Touran; but they know not in 
what part of the. world Touran lies, or that 
Sogan was a town and province of Touran: they 
know not, that Touran was the country from 
whence the Southern Scytha, or, as the Greeks 
more properly call them, Indo-Scythz, origi- 
nated. "They read of the migrations of their an- 
ceftors from the ZEgean fea to Guthia, the an- 
cient name of Sicily, and think it Gothland; and 
from thence they carry them to Spain. They 
know not, that Thucydides exprefsly tells us, 
that Sicily was firft peopled from Iberia, the 
country in which their anceftors fo long flourifhed. 
The Greeks, to whom we are much indebted, 
are ІШІ mote fabulous than the Arabs. They 
were grofsly ignorant ‘іп regard to foreign events, 
(fays the learned, Bryant,) a bigoted people, 
highly prejudiced in their own favour, and -fo 
devoted to idle tradition, that no arguments could | 
wean them of their folly. They were like a fine 
luftre in a large hall, (adds that learned Orienta- 
"lift, Mr. Richardfon,) they might diffufe their 


rays 
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rays а great’ way around, but they could not Ша, 
minate all the extremities; they could not throw 
light into every dark тесе. . 

Among the various expedients, by: which 
learned men have tried to clear up the ві, that 
hangs over the early account of all nations, none - 
has been fo generally approved. of in theory, or fo 
faccefsfully applied, as that which makes identity, 
or fimilarity of language, manners, and religious 
obfervances, its principal foundation. Fhe author 
of this and former effays, оп this fubject, pros 
duces fimilarity of language, together with Lif 
hiftory confirmed by Oriental writers; іп topo. 
graphical terms;. in Indian and Perfian names of 
animals, trees, vegetables, &c. known to exift 
only in Аба, to prove that the. Coti of Ireland 
were the Cuthi: of Scripture,. and the Indo | 
Scytha; of Perfía. For it appears evident, fays 
Sir William Jones, from many ancient writers. of. 

_ ellablihed reputation, : that: the Perfiats and 
Soüthern. or Indo-Seythians, were one and. the 
fame: people. бошт С” 
бала, 504 -` Де 
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As to the Coti or ancient Irif having. been 
the anthors of the figures. оп the celeftial globe, 
that is merely conjectural: in the author. Diony- 
fins Per. gives the honour of forming the fars 
into fchemes, to. the Ara Сой of the Indus; ta 
which name and fituation our Coti Jay claim. 
The Chaldean: celeftial chart has been handed 
down to us, by many learned rabbins, aud 
adapted by Gaffarel, Hepburn, and the learned 
jefuit, Kircher. ‘Fhey differ indeed in their 
charts, but in thofe parts I have feleéted, all 
correfpond. If ever a perfe& copy of the chart 
can be difcovered, it is a fubje& worthy of 
attention. | 
If the reader is defirous of being more in- 
formed on the fubje& of this effay, the author 
begs leave to refer to his Vindication of the 
ancient Hiftory of Ireland, 8vo. printed in 1786; 
to his Profpe&us of a Dictionary of the Lan- 
guage of the Aiteach Coti, or ancient lrifh, 
‘compared with the Language of the Perfians, 
Hindoos, Arabs, and Chaldzans, 4to. printed in 


1802; 
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1802;* and to the fixth volume of the Collec- 
tanea de Rebus Hibernicis, 8уо. printed in 1804. 
As readers of fafhion feldom take the trouble 
to perufe works of this nature, and fatisfy them- | 
{elves with turning over the index; for their ac- 
commodation a copious one is added to this fhort 
eflay; and, we truft, they will not complain with 


Pliny, Deceptus índicibus librorum, 


* Sold by Nicholls, Pall Mall, London. 
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" CHAP. I. 


OP THE DIFFERENT NATIONS THAT FORMED THAT BODY, 
NAMED INDO-SCYTHE, BY WHOM THFSE 
WESTERN ISLANDS WERE PEOPLED. 


Ir the human mind can at any time flatter itfelf 
with having difcovered the truth, it is, when a 
number of fa&s, of different defcriptions, unite 

in pointing to the fame conclufion. | 
In my Vindication of the aücient Hiftory of 
Ireland, publifhed in 1786: in the fifth volume 
of my Colle@anea de Rebus Hibernicis, printed 
in 1700; and in the fixth volume of the fame 
work, in 1804, abundance of proofs were pro- 
duced from fragments of Irifh manufcripts, to 
prove, that the Aire Coti, or, Aiteach Coti, as 
the moft ancient Irifh denominated themfelves, 
were the Cuthi, or ancient Perfians of {астей 
Scripture, and the Aire Cotii of Dionyfius Peri- 
egetes, whom he finds on the Indus; and who, 
B2 | according 
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according to Irith hiftory, mixed with the Bolg, or 
Bologues, feated on the fame river, then with the 
men of Oman, of the Perfian gulph, and -after- 
wards with the Tuatha Dedan, or the learned, 
fcientific Dedanites of Chaldza,* forming one 
body of people, known to the Greek hiftorians 
by the name of Indo-Scythe ; who, for the fake 
of commerce, fettled on the Pontus and Euxine, 
and from thence migrated to Spain and to the 
Britifh ifles. 

Their progrefs from TU to the tel, or 
Wolga, on the Cafar or Cafpian fea, (fo named 
from their leader,) thence to Sogdiana, and the 
Soor or Indus, is minutely detailed, from Irifh 
hiftory, in my former publications; and, if I have 
failed in making this evident to the reader, it does 
not proceed from want of original materials, but 
from my inability in working them up. 

In this fmall volume, I propofe to recapitulate 
what has been faid on the Мей, and to add 
frefh proofs, that thefe Indo-Scythe took on 
them the name of Gae/ and Phoinice, for reafons 
to be hereafter afligned; and to еж, that thefe 
Phoinice were not the Canaanites or Phoenicians 
of Tyre and Sidon, but a body of Fouranian 
.Scythians, mixed with the colonies before-men- 
tioned; and from thefe Phoinice, it is probable, 

the . 


ж Tuath ceall ba hainm do ghliocas. Tuath брпібсз, 
Science, fuperior knowledge. (Cormac.) In general, we 
tranflate Tuatha by Harufpices; or Magi. 
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the Carthaginians learned the track to the Britifh 
Йез. 

Firft, then, ‘to prove that they were of the 
fame -ftock and lineage with the ancient Perfians. 
All their ancient hiftories trace the origin of the 


Сон from Magog, fon of Japhet; but the Deda- ` 


nites are traced from Chus and Ham, or Cham. 
Magog, 
Baoth, 
Phenius Farfa, 
Nionnuall 


Nil, — 72722 3 


Gaodal-glas, 


frm 
Eafru, 


Sru, | A. 7 lnky 


Ebir-fcuit, " Cu m 
р 


Веоатап, 
Achemon, vel Арћатоп,. &c. &c. 
Strabo tells us, “ that the Scythians, on account 
of their exceffive population, defcended- from their 
mountains, and feized on the kingdom of Pontus 
and of Cappadocia; and that Acmon, one of their 
chiefs, built a city on the Thermadon, which he 


У,“ 


named Acmonia. Не afterwards entered Phrygia, .... 


where he built another Acmonia.”’ 

Now ail Perfian authors agree, that Achamon, 
or Aghamon, was firft king of Perfía. Aghaman, 
in Irith, fignifies, excelling in battle; and іо Са. 
pellus, Reland, and Hyde, have tranflated the 
fame. ** Achanitiies ipfo interprete bellator bonus. 
Aghimy fees notat; Aghim Perfam, unde 

spes 
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Aghemia, et Agiemia, et Achemenia, Romanis 
Achemenii.—Aliter Achzemenia fecludit Zeug- 
mata Perfan. (Statius.) Videtur itaque, quod 
apud antiquos Perfa dicta fuerit Achemenia, ut 
diftingueretur à Parthia, di&a Erak.” (Hyde, 
Vet. Perf. Rel. p. 416.) . 

Thefe Parthians were alfo Scythians. ** Scytha. 
Parthos, Ba¢trianofque condiderunt." (Juftin.) 
** Parthi, gens olim Scythica." (Bochart.) 

Eafru or Ofru was the anceftor of the Ofrheni 
or Parthi. The Parthians were a body of Scy- 
thians, who defpifed agriculture and commerce, 


` and, on that account, were barta or parta, that 


pay ta 
E 2 и Cu 


is, exiled or banifhed by the Сой, who, like the 
Galli of Abyflinia, were fhepherds, agriculturifts, 
and merchants.—'* Bearta, exiled; di-bearta, or 
du-bearta, banifhed the country." (O’Brien, 
Shaw.) E 

** Parthos ё Scythia primum profectos Parthiam 
ab ipfis dictam occupaffe refert Juftinus, І. XLE. 
idque nominis indicio probat, quo Scythico fer- 
mone Parthi exules dicantur, quod et Euftathius 
aliique confirmant. —E os neque agriculture, neque 
nauticee rei, neque armentis aut gregibus раісеп- 
dis deditos effe affirmat." (Commentarius їп 
Dionyf. Per. p. 258.) And our Coti, being thus 
divided from the Parthi, may have been denomi-: 
nated Parfi, from 07 paras, divifit; and thefe 
the: Parthians might have revengefully called: 
I;aibim, that'is, deferters, in the fame Scythian. 


оша. F cannot agree with Jofephus, that they 


were 
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were called after —y Elam, the fon of Shem; for 
they were undoubtedly defcended from Magog, 
fon of Japhet. 

A learned French author enters more in detail 
on this part of Scythian hiftory : after his obfer- 
vations on Abbé Banier and P. Pezron, thewing 
how far their account agrees with Sanchoniatho, 
he proceeds thus. % The Scythians, defcended 
from Magog, fecond fon of Yaphet, cítablifhed 
themfelves in the northern provinces of upper 
Afia: divided in after times into different branches, 
fome inhabited Margiana, Bacriana, and the 
той eaftern parts of Sogdiana; and others fixed 
themfelves in Iberia and Albania, between the 
Cafpian and Euxine feas. The country being 
overcharged with inhabitants, they migrated ip 
fearch of new fettlements. Armenia, according 
to Strabo, was the firft province, that fome feized 
on;. from whence they extended to Cappadocia, 
and inclining weftward, they took poffeflion of 
the countries watered by the TAermadon and the 
Ий, where, according to Stephanus, they built 
the city of Acmonia, fo named from Acmon, their 
chief. The reftlefs temper of Acmon led him into 
Phrygia, where he built another city of the fame 
name (Acmonia); and having made himfelf maf-. 
ter of Pbanicia, and of Syria, he died, and was 
deified by his followers, under the name of the 
той high: this is the Up//tos of Sanchoniathon. 
Uranus, fon and fucceffor of Acmon, married 

| Titea, 


' 
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Titea, and had many children, who were called 
Titans, a name celebrated in all ancient hiftories, 
who were alfo called the fons of Saturn. Аз 
thefe princes were of greater ftature than moft 
men, or, probably, becaufe they led a more irre- 
gular life than other men of their time, they were 
called giants; and, from that time, the terms 
Giants and Titans were often confounded, one 
for the other. 

* Uranus furpaffed his father fo much in all his 
actions, that he foon effaced the memory of his 


anceftors. Не paffed the Bo/phorus, carried his . 


arms into Trace, conquered many iflands, amongft 
others, that of Crete, the government of which he 
gave to his eldeft brother, whofe male children 
were called Сиген ;—from thence, he paffed into 
Spain, made himfelf mafter of that country; 
paffed the Straights, conquered the coaft of Afri- 
ca, and, returning to Spain, brought the North 
of Europe under fubjection.”” (Anonym. Journal 
des Scavans. Aout, 1740.) 

This is the real hiftory of the Irifh, as fet forth 
in‘all their books of antiquity: they refided long 


, in Crete. The Cuirith were a diftinguifhed са} 


or tribe in Ireland, a name we fhall explain.— 
The Scythe were remarkable for their dexterity 
at the bow, which, in Irith, is expreffed by Cuireat 
or Cireat; hence, the Cerethi чо of Scripture, 
а name given them when in poffeffion of Scythe- 
. polis or Bethfan—the Chaldzan interpreters often 

put 
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put wp Kefeti for Ceretbi—'* Itaque арай 
Phoenices Cerethi dicebantur Sagittarii ё Paleef- 
tina." (Bochart.) ` 

“Опа autem apud Etrufcos, ac prius etiam 
apud Pelafgos, in Curetum et Magnorum Deo- 
rum myfteriis peragebant ii, qui vocabantur 
Cadoli; hzc minifteria codem modo Sacerdotibus 
preeftabant, qui nunc a Romanis dicuntur Camilli. 
Curetes eofdem ac Cabiros et Corybantes. fuiffe jam 
fatis exploratum eft." (Gori. Ant. Etruf. V. II. 
р. 3361.) Cadol, Ceadal, in Irifh, a prieft. The 
Cabiri were the invention of the Cori feated in 
. Colchis, See Colle&. Vol. VI. 


** Creta vetus populis, Gnoffasque agitare pharetras 
** Doda, nec Eois pejor Gortyna fagittis." Lucan. 


** Attica Cretea fternebat rura fagitta.” 


Cuire, in Irifh, fignifies а foldier. Cuirith is 
often шей for the militia of the old Iriíh; the 
Cean or (Khan) Cuirith was an officer of diftinc- 
tion (C. O’Connor)—it is alfo Perfian, as we 
find in Chardin, “ En fin le roi s'addreffant au 
general des Courtches, qui eft l'ancienne milice de 
Реге.” Тһе root is Hebrew "> cori. Soldiers. 
Patroles. (2 Kings xi. 4.) 

(1) That great Oriental hiftorian, Sir W. Jones, 
informs us, ** that the Scythian and Hyperborcan 
doétrines and mythology may be traced in every 
part of the Eaftern regions; for India compre- 
hends the ftupendous hills of Tibet, and all the 
domains of the old Indo-Scythe. The Hindoos 
i had 
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had an immemorial affinity with the old Perfians 
and Scythians. It appears evident, from many 
ancient authors of eftablifhed reputation, that the 
Perfians and Scythians, that is, the Southern or 
Inde-Scytbians, were one and the fame people.— 
If Baron Tott had not ftrangely neglected to pur- 
chafe a copy of the Tartarian hiftory, for the ori- 
UJ pf ginal of which he unneceffarily offered a large 
C Helly ifm, we fhould probably have found, that it begins 
ЖЫ: with.an account of the deluge, taken from the: 
. Koran, and proceeds to rank Turc, Chin, Tatar 
and Mangul, among the fons of Jafet (Japhet). 
The genuine traditional hiftory of the Tartars, іп | 
all the books that I have infpeéted, feems to begin 
with Oghiz,(2) as that of the Hindoos does with 
Rama: they place their miraculous hero and pa- 
triarch 4000 years before Chengiz Khán, who 
was born in the year 1164, and with whofe reign 
their hiftorical period commences.” 

* Our firt enquiry, concerning the language 
and letters of the Tartars, prefents us with a de- 
plorable void, or with a profpeé& as barren and 
dreary as that of their deferts. The Tartars in 
general had no literature; the Turcs had no lete 
ters; the Huns, according to Procopius, had not 
even heard of them: the magnificent Chengiz, 
whofe empire included an area of near eighty 
fquare degrees, could find none of his own Mon- €, 
guls, as the beft.authors inform us, able to write * 
his difpatches: and Timür, a favage of ftrong 
natural parts, and paffionately fond of having 

{tories 
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ftories read to him, could himfelf neither write nor 
read. It is true, that Әли Аға һар mentions a 
fet of chara&ers, called Dilberjio, which were 
шісі in Khatà; he had feen them, he fays, and 
found them to confit of 41 letters; a diftin& 
fymbol being appropriated to each long and fhort 
vowel, and to cach confonant hard or foft, or 
` otherwife varied in pronunciation. (3) But Kata 


. was in Southern Tartary, on the confines of. 


India; and, from his defcription of the chara&ers 
there ia ufe, we cannot but fufpe& them to have 
. been thofe of Tibet, which are manifeftly Indian, 


bearing a greater refemblance to thofe of Bengal, | 


than to the Devanagari. He fays further, that, 
in Faghate, the people of Oighur, as he calls 
them, have a fyítem of fourteen letters only, de- 
nominated from themfelves Oighuri: and thofe 
are the charaéters, which the Monguls are fup- 
pofed, by fome authors, to have borrowed. The 
{mall number of Oigburi letters might induce us 
to believe, that they were Zend or Pablavi, 
which muft have been current in that country, 
when it was governed by the fons of Feridán: 
and if the alphabet, afcribed to the Oigburians by 
M. Des Hautevrayes, be corre&, we may fafely. 
decide, that, in many of its letters, it refembled 
both the Zend and the Syriae, (4) with a remark- 


able difference in the mode of conne&ing them: - 


but, as we can fcarce hope to fee a genuine fpeci- 
men of them, our doubt muft remain, in regard 
to their form and origin." 

Thefe 


Ж 
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Thefe Oighuri are frequently (ед Ugri by _ 
Procopius. Mafoudy, an Arabian authbr, fays, 
their king Боге the title of Mebradge, and that 
Ala ha-ve/& he was king of the iles; by which, M. De 
Guignes (ауз, he means the peninfula of India: | 

and he obferves, that Mafoudy muft mean the 
Б Indo-Scythians, whom Co/mo calls White Hunns. 
MEL (Extr. of MSS. in the French King's Lib. Vol. 1.) 
Mebradse is certainly very near the Irifh Muire- 
adach, а king.* (See Univ. Hift. Vol. XIX. с. 28.) 
**'The Neftorian Chriftians made ше of the 
Syrian character in writing; and it was this, like- 
wife, which was firft introduced into thofe coun- 
tries. The chara&ers and mode of writing of the 
. Calmucs, Moguls and Mandfchurians, аге taken 
` from the Uigurian, and thefe again from the 
Syrian. Thefe Syrians alfo ftill continue, to this 
day, to write as the Calmucs do: viz. they begin 
at the top, and draw a line down to the bottom, 
. with which line the letters аге in conta& from the 
top down to the bottom of it; and fo they con- 
tinue to write one line after the other.” (J. R. 
Forfter, Hift. of Voy. and Шис. in the North, 
р. 106.) See an infcription in the Ogham Irith 

characters, written in this manner, Colle&. Vol. VI. 
pl. 11. fig. 1. and an Egyptian infcription in the 

fame way, fig. 3. 

The Scythians certainly had letters in the time 
ef веш, the Chaldzan philofopher, who lived. 
246 


* In Chaldee Tis merodocb. 
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246 years B. C. ; for he makes mention of their 
writings. — . 
` © A' very confiderable part of the old Tartarian 
language, which in Afia would probably have 
been loft, (continues Sir William Jones,) is hap- 
pily preferved in Europe : and if the ground-work 
of the Weftern Turkifh, when feparated from the 
Perfian and Arabic, with which it is embellifhed, 
be a branch of the loft Oghúzian tongue, I can 
affert with confidence, that it has not the leaft 
refemblance either to Arabick or Sanfcrit, and 
muft have been invented by a race of men, wholly 
diftin& from the Arabs or Hindoos. This fa& 
alone overfets the fyftem of M. Bailly, who con- 
` fidere the Sanfcrit, of which he gives in feveral 
places а. moft erroneous account, as a fine monu- 
ment of his primeval Scythians, the preceptors of 
| mankind, and planters of a fublime philofophy in 
India." 

(5) ** Many Lamas, we are affured, or priefts of 
Buddba, have been found fettled in Siberia; but 
it can hardly be doubted, that Lamas had tra- 
velled thither from Tibet, whence it is more than . 
probable, that the religion of the Buddba’s was 
imported into Southern Chinefe Tartary; fince 
we know, that rolls of Tibetian writing have been 
brought even from the borders of the Ca/pian. 
The complexion of Buddha himfelf, which, ac- 
cording to the Hindus, (6) was between white and 
ruddy, would perhaps have convinced M. Bailly, 
had he known the Indian tradition, . (Pat the laf © 

great 
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great legiflator and god of the Eaft was a Tartar;* 
but the Chinefe confider him as a native of India: 
the Brahmins infift, that he was born in Gaya; 
and many reafons may lead us to fufpe&, that his 
religion was carried from. the Weft, and the 
South, to thofe eaftern and northern countries, 
in which it prevails.” 

* We are told by Abülghazi, that the primi- 
tive religion of human nature, or the pure adora- 
tion of One Creator, prevailed in Tartary, during 
the бг generations from Yafet (Japhet), but was 
extin& before the birth of OgbZz, who reftored it 
in his dominions:(7) that, fome ages after, the 
Monguls and Tartars relapfed into grofs idolatry, 
but that Chengiz was a theift. (Af. Ref. Vol. 1.) 


REMARKS, 


This extra& from my late and learned friend's 
works contributes to illuftrate. and explain the 
ancient hiftory of Ireland. On this fubject, I had 
often the pleafure of converfing with Sir William, 
‘before he departed for India, and of a conftant 
correfpondence with him, while in India, to the 
time of his death, He was clearly of opinion, 
that Perfia was the centre of population of the 
-Weftern world; and he gave great credit to the 
Saxon Chronicle, which brings the Ег inhabitants 

i of 


2204 He is called Budb dearg, that is, ruddy Budh, іп Irifh 
mythology. * 
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of thefe iflands from Armenia. This perfeüly 
correfponded with my own ideas; and, encou- 
raged by fo good a judge, I publifhed a Vindi- 
cation of the ancient Hiftory of Ireland, in 1786, 
‘which reached Sir William the following year; | 
and in 1792 appeared the firft volume of the 
Абавс Refearches, from whence I made the 
foregoing extra&.* 

In this Vindication, is an extra& from an Irifh 
manuícript on vellum, apparently 7oo years old, 
(now in the library of Trinity Collége,) import- 
ing that the Dedanite colony (of Chaldzea) intro- 
duced the following deities among them; firft, 
reciting the genealogy of the Dedanites from 
Си}, the fon of Ham, viz. 

Noah, 

Cham, 

Cufh, 

Fedel, - 

Peleft, | 

Ephice, dun 7 (nary 
Uceat, 

Sadhal, - 

So-puirneach, | 

Here the fixth fon of Cu/b, who, according to 
Scripture, was Nimred, is called So-puirneach, that 

is, 


* Sir William read the Vindicafion twice with great 
pleafure, and differed from me in few fentiments, chiefly - 
etymological. Sir William was never guilty of hypocritical 
or unmeaning adylation, 
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is, the mighty bunter; and fo he ts named іп the 
old Perfian, viz. al AJ piranab, a word not 
bow to be found in апу of the Irith didionaries, 
a ftrong confirmation, that the Tuatha Dadan, 
or Harufpices, or Magi of Dedan, were Chal- 
dzeans, who íettled about Oman on the Perfian 
gulph; they are mentioned as the next colony to 
the Fir d'Oman, or the men of Oman, that 
united with our Indo-Scythe. Then follow the 
deities introduced by thefe Chaldzans, viz. 

As iat fo fios, Maibe Tuatha Dadas, i. c. here 
follows the Maihe’s of the Magi of Dedan. In 
the Sanfcrit, Maba implies great. © Among the 
Puranas, and of fuperior eftimation to the гей, is 
ranked the Mzha-Barut, or the genealogy and 
hiftory of the houfe of Bhaurut, fo called from 
Bhurrut, its founder—the epithet maba, or great, 
being prefixed, in token of diflin&ion."" (Haftings 
and Butler’s Нога Biblice, Vol. IL p. 121.) 

Hindooftane, muba, eminent; whence Muba- 
raj, the great prince. (Gilchrift, Hind. раа.) 

In this ПЁ of deities is Budb-dearg, or Ruddy 
Budh; and Seacha-fo craobh dearg, the famous 
Seacha of the ruddy branch or family, which cor- 
refponds with the Hindu defcriptio of Bud. 
(See N? 6, in the foregoing extra&.) La Croze 
and Father Georgius, in his Alphabetum Tibeta- 
num, affert, that Seacha was the fame as Budh. 
“ Хасе nominis origo а Saca Babyloniorum et Per- 

Jarum numine repetenda. Tibetanorum litera feri- 
bitur Sacuia, quod idem ef. cum Sechia, Sinen- 


‚ fium”? 


% 
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Лит? (Alp. Tib. p. 21.) Budh.wasa Tone 
(See Art. 6.) . 

- Luam or Laam, in Irifh, is a prieft; and this i is 
the Lama of the Tibetans. The Lamas travelled 
from Tibet to Siberia, and had fettled on the 
Cafpian fea. (Art. 5.) | 

‚ Sir William denies, that the northern Tartars 
had the ше of letters; but the fouthern Tartars 
of Khata he allows had. (Art. 3.) Oghuz, he 
fays,: according to Tartarian hiftory, lived 4000 
-years. before Chempiz Khan, who. was born in 
1164; that is, Oghuz lived 2836 before out 


æra: that the pure adoration of one Creator. 


prevailed in Tartary, during the firft generations 
from Japhet, but was extinct. before the birth of 
Oghuz, who reftored it in his dominions. (Art. 6, 
7-). The ancient Irifh efteem Ogbuz not only the 
reformer of their religion, but of their language; 
and, if I miftake not, he is the Ogam of the Irith, 
and.the Ogmius of the Gauls, and the Ogyges of 
the. Greeks; for the Tartar hiftorian makes him 
the grandfon of Mogul Khan, the immediate de- 
{cendant.of Yaphet, through the line of Gog and 
Magog, which reaches nearly up to the Noachic 
` deluge, as Mr. Maurice |а Шу obferves. 

"The book of Ogam is еа by the Irib, Urai- 
ceacht na n’Ogus: It is a Syro-Arabic title, tran- 
flated by Lhwyd, An Accidence or Primer—by 
O'Brien, 4 Book for the Education of Touth—by 
Shaw, Rudiments of Education. Arab. АХАЗ 
-Raket. Tra&atus de verborum conjugatione Grame 

. VOL. VII. с. matica 


rd cule 
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` matica dicta. (Reland.) Ceicitta litera. (Malabar. ) 
2“ Urai, les Arabes fe fervent de се mot, qui ей 
tirè du Chaldaique, et du Syriaque, Ouraia et 
Ouraio, pour fignifier un maitre оп do&eur de la 
premiere claffe: tels qu'ont été Edris, Hermes,” 
`&с. (D’Herbelot.) Hence Uraiceacht. It is alfo 
named Uraiceacht na Саон, as if it was the 
Geen language of Ethiopia. “ A language," fays 7 
Mr. Bruce, ** exceedingly haríh and unharmo- 
nious. It is full of thefe two letters, D and T, 
on which an accent is put, thet nearly refembles 
ftammering. Confidering the fmall extent of fea, 
-that divides this country from Arabia, we are not 
to wonder, that it has great affinity to thc Arabic." 
Let the Irifh antiquary refle&, that the Geez $ 
the language of Egyptian Thebes: that Ogbam, 
or Ogmius, otherwife Sóm, is faid to be the author 
of the Uraiceacht; and, that he was Don Tebi, a 
Theban chief; and, that he was alfo called Conn 
Jed. (See Colle&. Vol. V. p. 59.) Sóm is the 
Egyptian name of Hercules. In Irih mythology, 
he prefided over trees, fhrubs, &c. and hence 
named cach letter after fome tree. М.В. The 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet are alfo the names 
- of trees.  Sóm, in Brahminical mythology, pre- 
fides over trees, fhirubs, &c. Тһе Irith point the 
D and the T, and then the firft is pronounced like 
Y, and the latter is not at all pronounced ; it ® 

generally added to prolong a preceding vowel. 
(8) Sir William then proceeds. ** As to the 
laws of Zamolxis, concerning whom we know as 
little 
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Кее газ of the Scythian Deucalien, or of. Abaris 
. the Hyperborean, and to whofe ftory even Hero- 
dotus gave no credit, I lament for many reafons, 
that, if ever they exited, they have not been pre- 
ferved, It is certain, that a fyftem of laws, called 
ЈАЗАС, (9) has been celebrated in Tartary fince the 
time of Chengiz, who із faid to have republi/bed 
them in his empire, as his inftitutions were after- 
wards adapted and enforced by Taimur; but they 
feem to have been a common or traditionary law, 
апа were probably not reduced into writing, till 


Chengiz (born in 1164) had conquered a nation, 


. who were able to write.” 
REMARKS. 


D'Herbelot calls thefe laws Jassa: < It is," 
fays he, ** the name of a code of Jaws, eftablifhed 
by Uminge Khan, eldeft fon. of Turc, fon of 
Japhet; it is the name of a code of Jaws the 
Monguls and Tartars call the fundamental laws 
.of the religion and ftate, which they obferved till 
the jntrodu&ion of Mahometanifm.” (D’Herbelot 
at Ilmingé.) Dupuis names this code Fafade, 
“а word," fays he, “ with the Indians north of 
Indoffan, fignifying a municipal code, (ung gode 
‚ famille, ) which, they fay, they received тою 
Turc, fon of Japhet.” (Dupuis, Legislation Ori- 
entale.) . MAP 

Mirkbond and Khondemeer, two Arabian 
anko, inform us, ** that the laws made -by 

c2 Ture 
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Turc are named Yaffa and Faffac, by the Moguls; ` 
and thefe laws were renewed and augmented by 
Ginghiz Khan. All who commit crimes againft 
thefe laws, аге faid to have fallen into the Yafa, 
` (this is the mode of fpeech,) and аге punifhed 
either by death or whipping.” | 
Punico Maltefe Ghufcia, Ch. ww gazi-ra, 
decretum, ftatutum, decifio, fententia. | 
(9) There is not an Irifh fchool-boy, that ever 
looked into the hiftory of his country, that does 
not know that Geafa or Geafadb, is the name 
ufed for the laws of religion and ftate; and it is 
to be found in the common dictionaries. ** Geafa 
ra Tambra, the laws and cuftoms of Tara, where 
all religious and ftate matters were fettled at the 
triennial meetings." (O’Brien.) Ealga Geafa 
ФТатбға, the excellent written Code of Tara. 
‘Inis Ealga, the noble ifland (Ireland). Brien 
ealga, ealga boigh, the noble Brien, the excellent 
warrior. ‘Here we have another well known 
Tartar word 4/1 Alp.’ magnus, Tartaricum puto, 
(Golius.) inde Olug beg, i. e. magnus dominus, 
Perf. ULucu, powerful, great, a Tartar word. 
-4 Ullugh beig, a great prince or lord; name of a 
king of Parthia and India, grandfon of Tamet- 
Jane; (Richardfon. Perf. Di&.) Вер is a prince 
Чп ‘Irifh, as we Ша! thew hereafter. Coifre, 
© ( Coifhire,) a jury of twelve,” (Shaw. Ir. Di&.) 
this I think a Tartar word alfo. Cucheri, a court: 
of-juftice, (Anquetil. Legif. Ori.) which comes 
"pear thé Arabic ге kuzré, a tribunal. 
UM - Thefe 
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+ "Thefe.meetings of the ftates were named Naaf- 
teighan, and Curailte, explained‘ by Mordail or 
Maordail,* a meeting of the nobles, as Mordail - 
Droma ceit, the parliament of Dromkit. (O’ Brien.) 
** Naas was anciently the refidence of the kings of 
Leinfter. Неге the ftates of that province affem- 
bled, during the 6th, 7th, and 8th centuries, after 
the Naaj?eigban of Carmen had been anathema- 
tized by the Chriftian clergy." (Seward’s Top. 
Hib. at Naas and Carmen.) 
Naafteighund in Irib, and ДА 23 Nef- 

teghund in Arabick, fignify a meeting of the nobles, 
and Curailte, in Irith, fignifies the houfe of nobles, 
or the deed or aétion of the nobles, from-Cuir, 
a noble, pl. Cuirith; . whence Cean Cuirith, the 
Khén or officer of rank. It is the Chaldaic “ТТ 
chur, nobilis; and from Cuirith comes the Spa- . 
Difh Cortes, the ftates; and hence, іп Arabick, 


cot ) LL kourilte, a parliament, a word of Tar- 


tar origin, fays Richardfon. (-315))95 Каиғайап, : - 


magnus conventus (Caftel.); and hence the Irith 
Cuirt, i. е. Cuir-ti, a palace, the houfe of a 


noble; and the Englifh Court, a palace, thc refi- Е 


dence of the royal family. | - 
Duan is another word іп І, fynonimous to 
Curailte and Naafteghund, whence Duan-arteach,. 
i 4 a fenator;. 
* Hence Daile fignifies empire, monarchy, dominion, 
power, and is the fame as д) 49 dowlet, іп Perfian; from | 
. this word is Daileamb, in Frifh, the kings: purveyor, айй 
Dail, adecree, ав ordinante of the flate. See Riogdaile, 

Coimhdale, Arddaile, in the Іл dictionaries. 
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а fenator; Duan gasis, nm Duan gliocas, the 
fame; Ar. and Perf. (-; PS diwan, a tribunal 
of juftice, a royal court, a council of ftate, a 
fenate. 

At thefe Naaffeigbund:, the hw was fara, i. c. 
"ra юг, explorata, fcrutata, and then zamara, 
j. e. tamara, і. е. Ícripta in volumine, and, 
at length, promulgated as the ftanding law, or 
‘Tara, Tora, i. е. rr tora, the law, the rule; 
_ and hence, the place of meeting was named 

Tambar, and Tara. 

The code was, in general, named Fenecas, and 
Seanacas, from the Chaldee 0р9 phenicas, codex, > 
and Cas, ahiftory. Sanna Phoenicibus idem fuit 
quod Arabibus Sunna, i.e. Lex, Jus canonicum. 
(Bochart.) Ar. м5 ke/s, hiftoria; Sunna-kefs. 

It was alfo entitled Breith-amban, or, the 
faered covenant; and, corruptly, by the Englifh, 

Brebon laws. Aman, in the above compound, is 
а word of importance, that has been overlooked 
by the Irith gloffarifts. It is the old Scythian 
. Haman, fignifying confecration, religious шаре, 
facred, &c. . (Baumgarten. Rem. on Engl. Univ. 
Hift. Vol. II. p. 121. See Colle&. Vol. VL p.125.) 
Ie enters into many compounds; as, Cad-aman, 
the facred fire, a name for Beil-tine, or May; 
Duile-aman, God; File-aman; а prieft, &c. ёс. &c. 
Ch. плом amona, fides, religio; qua quis Deum 
colit, complectitur, et reveretur: hence, the Latin 
flamen, a priet; an order of priefts introduced 
by Numa, fo called from the Phoenician and old 
kib 
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Iih Fil, as explained in Vol. VI., and not for 
having their head bound, fio, as Varro has it: 
but in Breithamban, а judge, the laft fyllable has 
a different meaning; Amain, i. c. oifigeadb, an 
officer of ftate; in Arabic amin, i. e. faithful: it 
is an epithet given to governors and intendants of 
ftrong places. The Turks pronounce it emin, and 
underftand by’ this title, ** celui qui adminiftre 
les fermes, et les revenus du Grand Seigneur.” 
(D'Herbelot.) Amin, an officer of the finances 
in the adminiftration of the Деге; of Indoftan. 
. (Anquetil. Leg. Orient. p. 257.) And probably 
this word enters the name Phear-aman, the fon 
of Budh, in Irifh mythology. 

I fhall not trouble the reader with the whole 
detail of the mythology of our Tuatha Dedan 
colony of Chaldæa, as I have explained the lift at 
large in my Vindication, and here take notice of a 
few only, that feem to explain the mythology of 
the Brahmins of India, whofc fyftem of religion, 
Sir Wm. Jones is of opinion, originated in Chal- 
баа; an opinion, that ftands voned by our Irith 
records. 

Phearaman is there faid to be the fon of Budh 
dearg, or ruddy Budh. 

Then follows Jil-breac Eafa Ruid, the ever- 
bleffed Ruid of Torrents. - 

Uar, Jurca, Fuircatha, clann Tuireann big 
reann; Uar, Jurca, and Juircatha, of the little 


divifions of Tuireann, or Touran. 
Uar 
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. Uar was the name of Brien defcended of the 
Tuireanns, and Айе. ап Touran, i.e. Aile the, 
Touranian, was one of Finn’s generals. Pheara- 
man is undoubtedly the Paraman of the Brab- 


‘manse ** ai remarqué que les Brames aimaient 


à etre appellés Paramanes, par теірей pour la 
mémoire de leurs anceftres qui portoient ce nom." 
(Bailly. Lettr. fur les Sciences.) ` Gebelin alfo 
takes notice of this name, and quotes Payfanias, 
** Paufanias nous dit, que Mercure, le méme que 
Butta ou Budda, un des fondateurs de la doctrine 
des Paramanes ou Brames, eft appellé Parammon, 


. (Hift,-du Calendrier, Pref. p. 14.) 


(10) Sir Wm. Jones in fome meafure accounts 
for this mythology being common to our Indo- 
Scythians, by Lamas travelling to Siberia, and to 
the borders of the Ca/pian. Mr. Wilford is more 
particular: he tells us, that there are Hindus ftill 
living on the borders of the Cafpian; that there 
is a place of Hindu worthip at Baharein, (El 


. Katif,) and another at 4/rachan, where the Hin- 


dns, who live there, worfhip the Volga, under the 
name of Surya-muchi-Ganga. That there are ftill 
many Hindus difperfed throngh that immenfe 
country: they are known to the Muffulmans; and 
they раб for Guebris, as they call them, or Par/is. 
(Af. Ref. Vol. IV. p. 394. Ed. 8vo.) 

Ill-breac Eafa-Ruid, the ever-bleffed Ruad of 
torrents or cataracts. Рила, in the Irifh mytho- 
logy, was the deity prefiding over waters, The 

m great 
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great flood of Noab, they fay, was perfected by 
Ruad. Dile Ruaid, Noah's flood. (Shaw’s Di&.) - 
Eafar Ruaid, the catara& of Ruad, the name of 
the great fall of water at Ballyfhannon. Ruadh 
bone, flood water. (Shaw.) Boine in lrifh, and 
pas bin, іп Arabic, a шай of country. Ruad 
fabbron, the overflowing of the marches or boun- 
daries ; for fabbron ог fabbrann, lays the late Mr. . 
C. O'Connor, fignifies a mearing or boundary. 
Ex. gr. Sabbronna Eirin ar dbo edir Cenn agus. 
Eoghantaileach. Ireland’ was divided into two . 
parts, between Conn and Eogan; and hence, An | 
he, the river Severn, in England. 

. Ruad was a Chaldean deity, prefiding over 
waters. NT Ruda, nomen angeli pluviis et irri- 
gationis terre præfe&i. (Buxtorf. Lex. Chald.) 

In like manner, Ruach, the deity of blighting- 
winds, was common to both Irifh and Chaldees.- 
Gaoth-ruach, in Irifh, a blighting wind. Ch. mm 
‘Rouach, demon. ** Ventus malignus, qui vaítat 
fata tempore тей. Spiritus immundus.” (Buxt.) 
The giant Rechius, that prefided over winds, was 
adopted by the Greeks from our Ruach. 

And here I fhall add another Chaldean deity, 
unnoticed by the Irifh poets, as the preceding 
have been; I mean Loile, the deity prefiding over 
conception and birth, whence Loil-geob, a cow juft 
calved; 179. /aielab, angeli nomen, qui сопсер- 
попі prepofitus eft. (Caft.) Angeli illius, qui 
conceptioni preefe&us eft, Lailah nomen ей. Is. 
accipit guttam, eamque. fiftit coram Deo et dicit: 

Domine 
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Domine mundi. gutta ifta quidnam erit? fortis an . 
debilis? fapiens aut (оо? жс. &c. (Buxtorf 
from Nidda and Jalkut.) 

‘Mr. Maurice, from Sir Wm. Jones and other 
authors, is (НШІ more fatisfa&ory, as to the con- 
nexion of our Indo-Scytbe with the Brahmins. In 
reply to the mad and unfupported affertions of _ 
D'Ancarville and Bailly, that all fciences origi- 

. nated with the Northern Scythians, he fays, (11) 
«‹ The fyftem of D'Ancarville, at firft, furprized 
anå dazzled his readers, but, at prefent, has few 

. advocates, fince whatever himfelf and Bailly have 

afferted concerning the fciences, efpecially the а. 

tronomy of the ancient Scythians, is now known 
to be true only of a northern race of Brahmins, 
fituated near the great range of Caucafus. Thefe. 

Brahmins, originally emigrating from the grand 

{chool of the Chaldean Magi, at Babylon, car- 

ried with them letters and the arts northwards, as 
far as the borders of the Ca/pian and Euxine ; and 
mingling afterwards with the learned colony of 

Egyptians, eftablifhed at Colchis, diffufed the hal- 

lowed flame of fcience, and caufed it for ages to 
flourifh through all the provinces adjoining on the 
north and сай, to Iran or Perfia, Baétria, Media, 

Sogdiana, Tibet, and Cathaia. If they are to be 

denominated Scythians, their proper name fhould 
be Inpo-ScvrHtANs: but thefe are, in every 
геірей, far different from the favage Hyperborean 
race, alluded to by Bailly and D'Ancarville, who 
tenant the dreary wilds of Siberia, in the latitude 
of 
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of Solinginfkoi, near the 6oth degree of northera 
latitude." 

The author then relates the conqueft of Media 
by thefe Indo-Scythians, as well as the greater. 
part of Upper Afia, including the region of India 
bordering on the Sind. А confiderable part of 
their army broke into Paleftine, and feized- upon 
the diftri& of Beth/an, on the river Jordan, where 
they fetttled; and that city was thenceforth called, 
from them Scytbopolis.* ` | 

** From this new poffeffion, however, they мебд 
afterwards expelled by Nebucbadnezzar, when he 
ravaged this part of Syria.t The Scythians, being 
thus precipitately driven away through every out-- 
let of the Median empire, endeavoured to obtain 
a fettlement in the neighbouring regions: fome of 
them entered into the armies of the king of Baby- 
lon, and were afterwards ioftrumental to the fub- 
jugation of Tyre and of Egypt: others fled towards 
the coafts of the Mediterranean ;] whence, accord- 

: | ing 

* We fhall hereafter find, that fome remained in Bethfan 
500 years after this routing. 

+ Неге they were famous for their Ccriom-charbads, or 
war chariots, as we learn from Scripture; a name perfectly 
Chaldzan. min chrem, War.—Griom-charbad, currus fal- 
catus. (Shaw’s Gael. Did.) 

$ It appears from Irith hiftory, that a body of our Scythz 
were in Tyre, and efcaped by fea, with оба! the governor, 
to Spain and to Ireland, where he was flain by the natives, 
und thrown into the fea; as had been predicted by the pro: | 
phet Ezekiel. (See my Vindication, р. 303.) 


- 
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ing to the probable hypothefis of the indefatigable. 


explorer of Hibernian antiquities,* they emigrated 
towards the Weltern iflands of Europe, their very 
name being preferved to this day in Scotia or 
Scuthia, equally applied in ancient times to Ire- 


land and Scotland: but the greateft part marched . 


. northwards, to their own proper domain." · 


** [t muft be obferved, that although the mo-: 
narchs of Iran and Touran were perpetually en-. 


gaged in hoftilities, they were defcended from the 
fame primordial Rock, and fought, therefore, with 
the embittered animofity of relations engaged in 
contefts.| This affinity, not generally known or 
attended to, added to an incorre& idea of the 


limits of the two countries, has been the occafion: 


of much confufion in the hiftorical accounts of this 
period, and of this part of Afia; fince many of 
the conquefts of the Tranfoxan monarchs in India 
have been affigned to the Perfians, and the honour 
of (оте of the atchievements of the Perfans, with 
equal injuftice, has been conferred on the fove- 
reigus of Touran.” (Maurice. Hift. of Hindooftan.) 


REMARKS. 


Of the emigration of thefe Indo-Scythians weft- 
ward, that is into Spain, the Jewith hiftory bears 
record. 

* The author of this effay. 


- + "That the Coti of Irith hiftory were the Cuthi, or old. 


Perfians, appears in almoft every page of Irifh hiftory. On 


this. bafis I have refted all my efforts, in fupport of the: 


authenticity of Irith hiftory. 
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record. Sedor Ollin mentions an old cuftom pre- ' 
vailing amongít the Jews, of celebrating a great *. 
feaft on the 15th and 16th day of Naz, for the . 
expulfion of the Magogian Scythians from Betbfan 
by Maccabeus; for, lays he, they were fo very | 


powerful, that neither Jofhua, David, nor Solomon 


could ever extirpate them: upon which the Scy- ' 


tbopclitans retired to Greece, and fome very for 
diftant weftern countries, with which they bad al- 


ways kept up а correfpondence. Yn the feventeenth > 
‘chapter of Jofhua and fixteenth verfe, the Scytho- ` 


polians of Bethfan are called Canaanites, for they 


were merchants. We find no account of their ' 


expulfion in Maccabeus. In ch. xii. verfe 29, of 


faid book, it is faid, that Judas fpared the Scy- ` 


‘thopolians of Bethfan, becaufe they had dwelt 
lovingly with the Jews: this was 164 years be- 


fore Chrift. The great routing of them from - 


‘Bethfan was by Nebuchadnezzar, 607 B. C. : 
` The Brahminical mythology may have been 
‘introduced among our Indo-Scythz, as Mr. Mau- 
‘rice thinks, or Mr. Wilford and Sir Wm. Jones 
‘have related, (то) by Tibetan Lamas travelling 
"into Siberia, or by Brahmans fettling оп the Caf- 
pian; but I rather think it was introduced by the 
‘colony of Dedanites from Cbaldza, as related in 
Irifh hiftory; for, according to Sir William Jones, 
‘all the Brahminical mythology originated in 
| Chaldsea. 
` The old Arabian authors infit on thefe Deda- 
‘nites having been originally Hindés; the fimilarity 
24 of 
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_of religious ceremonies may have led them to 
. think fo. 

It is certain, that the religion of Budh was cíta- 
blithed with the Pagan Irith, and that the hames 
„of a great many of the Brahmanical deities are to 

be found in the mythology of the Irifh; a lift of 
which I have given in my Vindication, and repeated 
partly in the fixth volume of my Colleétanea. 

. The Indians have a town called Budbapadi, or 
the town of Budh. The Irifh had Buta-fan, or 
the altar or temple of Buta or Budb, now Вийа- 
vant, in the county-of Corke. Budh, in lrifh 
and Sanfcrit, means wife, fkilful; and his other 
name, Seacha or Seagba, means.crafty, cunning, 
ingenious, in both languages. 

* The next deity in order among the celeftial 
gods ‘of India," fays Fr. Paolino, “ is Budha, 
that is, the intelligent, the vigilant, the crafty, the 
acute. He is fuppofed to be a bofom friend of 
Sbiva, and fupplies the place of his private fecre- 
tary. This office has been conferred on him by 
the Indian mythologifts: becaufe, according to 
their ideas, each planet is governed by a particu- 
Jar genius; and becaufe Budba reprefents Mer- 
cury, which is neareft the fun. This god is faid 
to have been the author of a great many books, 
and to have invented arithmetic, the art of writ- 
ing, geometry, aftronomy, and, in fhort, all thofe 
Íciences, which have been cultivated and. im- 
proved by the induftry of man. The opinion of 

` thofe, who confider him as having been really a 


writer, 
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writer, a king, and a legiflator, is ridiculous.” 
(Voyage to E. Indies, Book II. ch. vii.) 

The fourth day of the Indian week is dedi- 
cated to Budha. In Irifh we do not find Dia 
Budb, but we find Dia Tait, 'ТҺо day, in all 
_ the ancient lrifh gloffaries. Ву the Egyptians, 
the fourth day was dedicated to Thoth. This 
Thoth, and the Butta of the Indians, appear to 
be one and the fame perfonage. (Bailly to Vol- 
taire, Letter III.) 

The Irith name of Wednefday, (the fourth day, 
confecrated to Budb in India,) is at prefent named 
Cad-aoine, the (астей ай, (in honour of Budh or 
Thoth,)—and Friday, a faít introduced by Chrif- 
tians, is named Dia-aoine, and La-aoine, i. c. fak 
day; and Thuríday is named La eidir-dba-aoine, 
the day between two fafts: which fhews that they 
obíérved Budb-day after Chriftianity was intro- 
duced; as they do ftill keep the pagan feftival of 
All-hallow-eve, by the name of Oidche Aani, or 
Ouna, i. c. the Night of А ор; for (боне fig. 
:hifies a faft and а ор, and is of Chaldaic ori- 
gin. Ch. xy ani, Oni, jejunium, afflictio. Ош 
Aoine, i. е. Dia Nain, i. е. dies Veneris. Ambuil 
тө bo mater dea, as fhe was the mother goddefs, 
(Cormac.) which is the old Perfian Nan2. Vocem 
Perficam Nané, que matrem notat, ( Rcland)* 

dk and 


* For when the leader was come into Perfia, and the 
army with him, thet feemed invincible, they were flain in 
the temple of Nanis, by the deceit of Nania’s priefts. (2 

Maccabees, 
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and the Nini-fo, or Summus Nini, of the Chinefe; 
“ Divinité Chinoife qui prefide à la volupte.”” 
(Dia. des Cultes.) In fa&, we cannot turn our 
eyes on any part of the ancient hiftory or шућо» 
logy of Ireland, that we do not find a parallel in 
Afiatic hiftory, and a proof, that all originated in 
Chaldza, or with the Chaldzans. 

So Oin-id, the Oy yd, or anniverfary of afflic- 
tion, is the name of Shrove Tuefday, the day of 
confeflon and afflidtion, as the old Saxon word 
imports. The Malabars celebrate а feat of 
mourning and bewailing in the month of Auguft, 
which they likewife name Ona, in which they 

| deplore the lofs of the golden age, and fing the 

| defcent of а god, that brought on the earth po- 

| verty, adverfity, and all evils. On which M. Bou- 
langer obferves, © Ont en Hebreu fignifie douleur,” 
айі ноп. (1 Antiq. devoilée, T. П. p. 188.) if 
we credit Aulus Gellius, every religious ceremony 

' was a fcene of grief with the Romans. “ Reli- 
giofi dies:dicuntur trifte omine infames.—Dies reli- 
giofi dicli funt, quod propter ominis diritatem relin- 
quimus" (Lib. IV. с. 9.) 

"Aulus Gellius шай be wrong, for feveral of 
their religiaus anniverfaries were days of feftivity 2. 
fuch was the 25th of December, facred to the 
invincible fun, as the emperor Yulian informs us 
in his fourth harangue; and fuch was the La 

Nollad 


Maccabees, ch. i. Y. 13.) And hence the Irith Naina or 
‘Naing, a mother, BG F . . 
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Nollad Aois, alias, 12 Nollad Mithr of the lrifh, 
і. е. the birth-day of Mithras, or the fun, con- 
trary to the Là Taim-aois, or the day of the fun’s 


death, at the winter folftice, on 22d December: 


the latter was a day of lamentation; the former a 
day of feítivity and rejoicing, when they facrificed 
Nargal, the cock of Aurora. ; 

Here we have the weeping and bewailing for 
Tammuz, mentioned in Scripture, and the rejoicing 
of the twenty-five priefts, turned towards the Eaft. 
(Ezek. c. iv. 14.) And the men of Cuth made 
Nargal. (2 Kings xvii. зо.) Eire aros а Niorgal, 
let the hufbandman rife at the crowing of Nargal, 

the cock of Aurora. This adage, preferved by 
` O'Clery in his fmall lexicon of hard or obfolete 
words, is of more value to lrifh hiftory, than all 
Keating or Mc. Curtin have written: it indubi- 
tably fhews, that the Cori, as the old Irifh called 


themfelves, were defcended of the Cuthi, or ап- 


cient Perfians: and it is a convincing proof, that 
the learned Bryant was right, in calling them 
Indo-Scythe. “ The region called Colchis,” fays 
he, ** was one of the moft ancient colonies of the 
Cutbi, and the Colchians are no other than the 


Indo-Scythz.’ ? 0i de Ko xor Ivdinos Ухида өт, fays the ` 


Scholiaft on Lycophron; and the Scholiaft upon 

Pindar calls them Scythae alfo. | 
The marriagé of the fun and moon our Coti 

certainly learned in India. “ The god Chandra 


or Lunus, having loft his fex in India, became. 


Chandri or Luua, who concealed herfelf near the 
| ‚р lakes 


tergal aef 
ehiergak e 
Де (UT ro 


finum. 
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lakes of the Nile. She was there vifited by the 
fon, and by him had a numerous progeny, called 
Pulindar, from Pulina, a fand-bank or iflet, who 
dwelt near the rivers, that ran from thofe moun- 
tains, and acknowledged no other ruling power 
but the fun and the moon.” (Wilford on Egypt 
and the Nile. Af. Ref. Vol. III.) 

The Oin-id, or anniverfary of lamentation for 
the dead, was kept by the Irifh, on theceve of Là 
Seman, the day of Saman, the judge of hell, on 
the firt of November. The Chriftian fathers ju- 
dicioufly placed the А of All-faints and All-fouls 
on that and the following day; as they did the 
birth of Chri, the Sun of Righteoufnefs, оп the 
25th of December, the birth or regeneration of 
Mithras, when Nargal was again facrificed; and 


> this day ів faid to be a cock-ftride longer than the 


day of folftice. 
. ** La fête de Noel a été fubftituée à une fête 
payenne fous le nom de la naiffance de Mithras.”’ 
(Boulanger, Vol. I. p. 124.) “ Aufli les payens 
nc balancerent pas à changer leur fétes phyfiques 
et défigurées par des fymboles devenus intelligi- 
bles, et dont on ne pouvoit plus que rougir, à les 
changer, dis-je, contre les fêtes commemoratives 
et confolantes du Chriftianifme."' (Gebelin. Hift. 
du Calend. p. 285.) 

On the eve of Là Nollad Mithr, (or the birth- 
day of Mithras,) named Mathair Oidhche, the 


mother night, but probably more corre&ly Mithr. 


Oidhche, our puts ог ancient Irifh, began their 
Nua-titb, 
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ANua-ritb, or new reckoning, (and the Perfians 
their j jay _§ neu rooz, or new-year’s day,) and 
then commenced January, or, as it was called, 
and is ftill named, Ceud mios "eges that is, 


the firft month of the cycle of Belus. P. (UM € 
ghaban, tempora, (Hyde.) And this is ile rea- 
fon, that the Irith lexiconifts, in tranflating the 
names of the months, always mention part of one 
and part of the next, Mi Juin, part of June and 
of July, &c. for their anceftors began each month 
fix days earlier than the Julian reckoning. 

The їй, 8th, 15th, and 23d days, were the 
Saboide, or feftival of Sab, the fun. The old Per. 
fians had the fame, which Hyde calls the Sabbaths 
of the Magi. The Egyptians and Chaldeans С 
tinguifhed weeks from the той early times; and, 
what is extraordinary, the Peruvians did not for- 
get this way of reckoning, for they count by 
weeks alfo. 

The Saxons came to Ireland for inftruction: 
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here they learned aftronomy and navigation, and | 
here they borrowed their Modra nect, or mother 220 5 p> -} 


night, by which name they called the eve of the 
25th of December. Scaliger was wrong in fup- 
pofing this mode of reckoning originated with 
them. “ The eve of the 25th of December," 
fays he, “ they called Modre пе, the mother of 
nights; therefore, they had-a perfe& year, con- 
formable to the folar of 365 days and 6 hours, or 
they could not always have commenced with the 
fame day: all :wifdom, and: all- {cience, was not 

ра , then 
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then concentrated in the Eaft, and with the Chal- 


.daans; and they, that Rome called barbarians, 


were lefs fo, in this refpe&, than the Romans 


.themfelves.’’ * 


Aulus Gellius has Jed me to a long digreflion, 


. which fhould have been preferved for the Aftro- 
.nomy of the ancient Irifh, a publication propofed 
-for a future day. 


The Irith antiquary, defirous of comparing the 


mythology of the pagan Irifh with that of the In- 


dians, muft not confine himfelf to Englifh authors, 
but take the great range of foreign writers, who 


.have vifited that part of the world. But for 


M. Sonnerat, we had known nothing of the aqua- 


.tick deity Dearg, or of St. Shannon, common to 


the old Irifh and the Indians. In like manner, 
the old pagan lrifh name for God, viz. Ti-mor, 


-or the great circle, which we find engraved on fo 


many altars, who was, as they expreffed them- 
felves, Tofuch gan tefacb, a Beginning without 
beginning or end, is alfo of Indian origin. 
** The idolatrous Indians," fays a Portugueze 
.miffionary, ** whom we call gentiles, all, agree 
.and confefs, that there is a God; but fome believe, 
that he is the Air, others the Sun, others dreffed 
Rice, ready for food, becaufe it is the means of 
preferving 
* The Greeks called this, the triple night; and on this 
night they placed the birth of Hercules. The Egyptians 


: called it the birth of Ofris, and the Romans confecrated the 
„day to the Znvincible Suny А 


“2. 2 02 
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preferving life and health; ftill thefe rice-worfhip- ` 

pers acknowledge another god, whom they call. 

Parama Bruma, which fignifies moft fublime and parama % 7 
excellent ícience, and they fay our letter О is = 
' tbis God; that is to fay, they reprefent him by 

this fymbol or hieroglyphick; and they believe: 

that thofe, who are happy enough to pronounce. 

this letter in their dying moments, infallibly go 

to heaven.” (Traité de la Religion des Gentils 

Orientaux, écrit par un Portugais demeure fort 

long temps dans les Indes Orientales, traduit par 

Monf. Dellon, 12mo. à Cologne, 1709. Sec alfo 

Journal des Scavans, Sept. 1709.) 

F. Paolino da San Bartolomeo, ch. vii. gives 
us alfo an"account of thefe Rice-wor/bippers. 
** Though the Brahmins teach there exifts onc 
God, who is almighty, incorporeal, and pure fpi- 
rit, it muft be confeffed, that there are men alfo 
in India fo ftupid and blind, as to believe the 
Deity to be a being, that confifts of feveral parts, 
and whom they confequently worthip as their god; 
the fun, the atmofphere, water, and even the 
rice, which ferves them as nourifhment—but 
where is the country in the world, in which there 
are not fools !* 


No 


* That impious French philofopher, Za Harpe, the 
affociate of Voltaire, D'Alembert, and Condorcet, has ar- 
gued much in the fame manner of the Chriftian religion. 
** Itis,” fays he, “ in the myfteries, that we find the flum. 
bling block, which lies in the way of us unbelievers. Origi- 

| nal 


\ 
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. No fach inconfiftencies exifted in the mythology 
of the pagan Irifh; the circle was not an impro- 
per emblem of that Being, who is tefach gan to- 
Jach, i. e, withogt beginning, without end. They 
worfhipped God by the epithet of Crom-cruagboir, 
or the great Creator, which is the LE f. 
Kerum kerugber of the Perfians; an attribute of 
God, fays Dr, Richardfon. 

Crom is an ІНІҺ and Punic word, fignifying 
great, and always applied to God. Punico-Mal- 
tele Karim, magnus, liberalis, Allab-karim, Deus 
eft magnus vel liberalis. (Lexic. Malitenfe—La- 
tino, à Vaffelli.) Ат. karem, generofity, 
liberality, nobleneís, grandeur, magnificence, 
grace, favour, clemency, courtefy, goodnefs, 
kindnefs, benignity. And hence the Crom of the 
10. Cram-leach, the flame, blaze, or altar of 
God; a name fo common in Ireland for every 
pagan altar. Аг, Wl kiak, flamma. | 

CHAP. 


nal fin, а world condemned for the fin of one man—the in- 
carnation, a God who defcends to be made man—the pa/fon, 
a God who dies on the crofs—the eucharif, a God who 
becomes our food :—in thefe things behold the obftacle to 
the human mind, and that which revolts reafon, becaufe 
nothing is more natural to man than to take pride for 
realon.” — (Silologue de М. La Harpe.) 772% 
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CHAP. II. 


FORTHER PROOF OF THE COTI OF IRISH HISTORY BEING ТНВ 
CUTHI OR ANCIENT PERSIANS.—BRAHMINICAL AND IRISH 
` MYTHOLOGY COMPARED. —PROVED ТО BE THE SAME, 


“Tue religion of Zoroa/ter and the Perfans,” 
fays Sir Маас Newton, ** was drawn in part from 
the Chaldeans, and in part from that of the an- 
cient Brachmans. In Eufebius there is a paflage 
attributed to Zorcaffer, fignifying, that God is 
firft, or chief, incorruptible, eternal, without be- 
ginning, indivifible, all goodnefs and wifdom, the 
father of laws, equity, and juftice; his own proper 
mafter, the only real Being, perfe&, wife, and 
the only author of nature. This,” adds Sir Ifaac, 
** was the ancient God of the Magi of Perfa : 
they worfhipped him, preferving a perpetual fire 
for facrifice on an altar in the centre of a circalar 
intrencbment; but, foon after, they abandoned 
the worthip of this eternal and indivifible God, to 
woríhip fire, the fun, the dead, and images, as the 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Chaldzans had donc 
before them." (Newton’s Chronology.) 

The Indo-Scytha, that came to Ireland, did not 
worfhip images; they worthipped fire, the fun, 
moon, planets, &c. but had no images. ** All 
we know of the real religion of the Scythians,” 

fays 


2-2 


Hilo 
gh ah tand 
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fays the learned Dr. Baumgarten, ** terminates in 
the worfhip of the invifible Deity—they admitted 
of no images, but, like the Magi, only made ufe 
of fymbols. (See Colle&. Vol. VI. p. 123.) 
The Coti of Ireland worfhipped the fun under 


' forty different names. The chief name was Baal 


or Bel; whence B/i-ain, a year, the cycle of Baal, 
and B/i-agban, the fame; from the old Perfian 
"rs ghahan, tempora, (Hyde, 164.) and 
this was from the Chaldean муу gbona, tempus 
determinatum et ftatutum (Buxt.); nny ghona, le 
tems, un tems prefcrit. (Gebelin. Calend.) With 
truth did the great orientalift, Sir William Jones, 
exclaim, after all his refearches into the grounds 
of the Brahminical religion; ** but all originated 
in Chaldea.” 

** Sunt et Пода, fcil. Zo, fepta quaedam 


` ingentia, in quorum medio eft £u, ara, feu focus, 


in quo Magi cinerem multum, et ignem peren- 


. nem fervant; et có quotidie іпртейі iei3es» acci- 


nunt (feu canunt preces fuas) fere per horam 
ante. ignem virgarum faíciculum tenentes." 
(Hyde, from Strabo.) | 
One of thefe intrenched temples yet remains in 
Ireland, in its moft perfe& ftate, except that the 
altar has been thrown down. Its ancient name 
was Beal-agh, the fire or altar of Belus. (Collca. 
Vol. Il. № І. Beaufort’s Topography.) It is 
now known by the name of the Giant's Ring: 
the moderns miftaking Bealagh for Balac, which 


fignifies a giant. 
It 
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` Te ftands in the townland of Bailylaffon, in the: 
county of Down, one mile north of Drombo, and 
four from Belfaft. It is a circular intrenchment, 
579 feet in diameter; the banks are forty-five 
feet high, and twelve feet broad at top. In the 
centre is the Beal-agh, cromleach, or altar. ‘This 
temple would contain sooo people, allowing a 
fquare fathom to each períon. The area of Stone 
Henge is fufficient to contain 6000 people, allow- 
ing a {quare yard to each, being but 108 feet in 
diameter. Тһе drawing of Bealagh temple was 
made by the accurate and ingenious Mr. Temple- 
ton of Belfaft. See the plate annexed. | 

After the introduction of Chriftianity in Ireland | 
thefe temples were demolifhed, the intrenchments 
thrown down, and the ground levelled; the altars 
only remain. ‘It is to be hoped, that this monu- 
ment of their origin, this confirmation of their 
hiftory, will be preferved. 

It is furprifing, that fuch little attention has 
been paid by Iri hiftorians to the names, that 
occur fo often in various parts of their hiftory. 
No notice has ever been paid to the frequent. 
mention of Tuireann or Touran. 

Their great Fiond, or Fionn, is named frequeritly 
Sogan Fionn, or Fionn of Sogan, a province and 
city of Touran. Не is called Fionn-mac Mubl, or 
Umhal Fionn, the fon of .brafs—umhal or mubi is 
brafs; in Arabic (qe mubl. This name has 
been transformed into Fionn mac Cumball by 
ignorant poets. He is called Frond Roban by 

Campion; 


хат 
Y «t 
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Campion; and in ancient MSS. in the Seabright 


colle&ion, Fiond Ruthan, pronounced Ruban, (the 
` # being afpirated as in the Pehlavi). In Per- 


fian hiftory he is named Rouin Ten, or body 
of brafs, from 73) roi, brafs. In Ireland 
his ftandard was named Dat-greine, the ftandard 
of the fun, which is (һе ftandard of the Great 


“ Mogul. “ Dal-greine, the name of Fingal’s . 


бапдаға.” (M‘Pherfon.) ** Deilgrine, the fame." 
(Shaw.) Dal and adal, in Irifh, fignifies the van, 
a leader of the van-guard, from the Arabic JS 
dalla, to lead, to thew the way. Deil is а con- 
traction of deigbil, pronounced deihl, and fignifies 
à ftandard; as in Chaldee 9у1 degil, a ftandard: 
then Deilgreine is the ftandard of the fun, appli- 
cable to the mythology of the Irifh, ancient Per- 
fians, Chaldeans, &c. &c. &c. 

Therefore Fiond is evidently the As-Fend- -yar of 
Perfian Могу, fuppofed to be the fon of Ki/bta/b, 
and grandfon of Lobora/b, king of the firit dynafty 
of Perfia:—'* He was furnamed Rouin-Ten, i. c. 
body of brafs, on account of his great ftrength 
and courage.” (D'Herbelot.) “ Asfendyar: was 
a Touranian, and it is faid he flew Argia/, king 
of that country." (Id.) 

“ The Chaldeans call him үгу руч 280958 
Afrafiab Ruin tan— Tartarorum rex, qui cum 
Ruftum bellum geffit, ita didus, (004 impene- 
trabile effet corpus, nec vulnerari poffet—et ita 
diftinguitur ab.alio Efrafiab et Scythico rcge, qui 
abíoluté ita dicitur 449) ruine, vs fufile, (c, 

nan metallum, 
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metallum, undé campanee parantur." Now Afra | 
„Лар, ninth king of the Pifhdadian or firft dynafty, 
was a Turc or Tartar, king of all the country 
from the Oxus or Gihon to the сай and to the 
north, formerly called Touran, and fince Turquef- 
tan. So that Afrafiab, whofe name, it is allowed, 
implies father of the Fars or Perfians, is the fame 
as Fiond mac Umbal.—** Roftam; les Perfans, 
pour lui donner ипе origine encore plus noble, 

. difent qu'il defcendoit de Mamoun, fils de Benja- 
min, fils du Patriarche Yacob.” (Heron 
All fabulous. 

Wheat, which grows {pontaneoufly in the nor- 
thern parts of Touran, is named by the. И, | 
arbba Tuireann, the grain of Tuireann; and 
fimply, in the di&ionaries, Tuireann: and I fufpect, 
that orna, the Irifh name for barley, comes from 
{оте place in that country of that name. The 
‘Kalmucs call it arba buda, (Strahlemberg,) which 

| fignifies yellow corn in Irifh; as Cruin-eacht, ano- 
ther name for wheat, fignifies red-corn. In this- 
compound we find the Chaldaic om cht, or chit, 
wheat; whence the old Englith cheate; bread; 
main cheat or manchet, wheaten bread, 

Wheat and barley grow naturally in Ruffian 
Тайагу. (Linneus.) 

If. thefe are not fufficient proofs, that the 
Aiteac Coti, or old Сон, as the ancient Irib 
called themíelves, were the Cuthi, or ancient Per- 
fians, I beg leave to refer the reader to my Vin- 
dication of the ancient Hiftory of Irelapd; where 

he 


+ 


* 
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he will find, at page 72 et feq. the fabulous: 
hiftory of the Perfians collated with that of the 
Irifh, and both fimilar in every circumftance. 

The Irifh word Mana, tranflated wheat, figni- 
йез bread, and food in general; and is not unlike 
the manna of Scripture, as O'Brien juftly ob- 
ferves. In Pfalm lxxviii. 25. manna is called the 
bread of heaven, the food of angels. The Hebrew 
etymologifts are wide of the mark, in deriving 
manna from NY1-3D man-hu? what is this? Again 
min, in Irifh, the diminutive of mann, is flour, or 
meal; and this correfponds with the defcription 
of the manna—Exod. xvi. 11. © And the Lord 
fpake unto Mofes, faying, I have heard the mur- 
murings of the children of Ifrael. Speak unto 
them, faying, at even ye fhall eat Йе, апа in 
the morning ye Ња! be filled with bread.” — 
** And when the dew was gone up, behold, upon 
the face of the wildernefs there lay a fall round 
thing, as {mall as the hoar froft, on the ground." 
Hence the Turks call the manna, that fell from 
heaven, Cadret Halvafi, the fugar plumbs of 
Providence. (D'Herbelot.) 

Touran is called Oriental Scythia by fome, and 
Southern Scythia by others, but all agree, that it 
was the country of the Indo- Scythians, as well as 
Colchis. According to Irifh hiftory it fhould be 
named Eaftern Scythia, for on leaving the Atal or 
Йо а, they proceeded due сай into Sogdiana, 
and thence into the Penjab and Touran: here 
{ее Indo-Scythz (ШІ retained the name of Hai- 

atelab, 
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atelah, or the tribes of the Atal or Wolga, by 
the Arabs, as a diftinguifhing name from whence 
they fprung. It is true, that, by the modern or- 


‘thography of the Arabs, JU beital, in the’ 


diale& of Bokbara, fignifies a robuft and powerful 
man, and in the plural AGU bayatelah: and 
that ( 52» Dai, with Н dutty, or œ fignifies a 
tribe: thus olas. dai-atelah would mean the 
tribes of the Atel or Wolga. But at the remote 
time thefe tribes were thus named, ФН bawwiz 
ftood for ~ H дину. Quinta Alpbabeti anti- 
qui litera: ac proinde ut nota Arithmetica quinque 
notat. (Golius.) It is now the twenty-feventh 
letter of the alphabet. 

One ftrong reafon, that induces me to think 
that Haiatelab fignifies the tribes of the Atel, із, 
‘that Procopius calls them Ephthali,* which ap- 
pears to be a Greek corruption of J55-atel; for 
ibb is fynonimous to Hy in Irifh, both meaning a 
tribe, or nation; in Arabic Cs bai, and in 
Chaldee and Hebrew 2w ib5.—** Тһе people, 
whom the Greeks call Indo-Scytha, and the Per- 
fan Haiateli, inhabited the mountains between 
Candabar and India." (Sir W. Jones.) . ** Ер» 
thalites, en Latin Ephtalite, peuple d'entre les 
Scythes, ainfi nommé par Nicephore Califte, qui 
^ femble 


* Не fays they were neighbours of the Huns, but did 
not live like them in a wandering or Nomade ftate, but had 
a king and regular government of their own, and were go- 
verned. by good and wholefome laws, 


7 ecec 


La 
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femble les nommer, айй 45444)” (Martiniere.) 
** Haiatalab, Scytharum Indorumque genus po- 
tentia quondam celebre." (Golius. Gigg. Camus.) 
D’Herbelot in feveral places afferts the Haiatelab 
Чо be Indo-Scythe; De Guignes, in his Hiftoire 


* des Hans, does not agree to this opinion. 


22“ Neither Tabari, (the Livy of Arabian hif- 
tory,) nor Ferduf, (the Perfian Homer,) makes | 
very early mention of the Hyatelah, at leat by 
that name; but Tabari preferves an anecdote of 
their wars with the king of Iran, which Mirk- 
bond and moft other hiítorians have omitted.* 
Firoug, having been taken prifoner, was liberated 
by Kbofbruywaz, king of the Haiatelab, on con- 
dition of never раШар in a hoftile manner certain 
boundaries, that were to be prefcribed. An im- 
menfe column of ftone was hewn from the moun- 
tain, and ere&ed on ће (рог, which was to afcer- 
tain the limits—this was all of one piece, fo thet 
it ought to be everlafting. Several months were 
fpent in ere&ing this column, and, at length, the 
kings, generals, and learned men of both parties 
affembled, and, in the moft folemn manner, the 
Perfian monarch fwore never to pafs that ftone, 
&c. But, fome time afterwards, he devifed a 
ftratagem for evading his oath, and having caufed 
: the 


* The monarchs of Iran and Touran were perpetually 
engaged in hoflilities: they were defcended from the fame 
primordial ftock, and fonght with the embittered animofity 
of relatiogs engaged in contefts. (See page 28.) 
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the ftone to be taken down, and laid on various 
carriages drawn by fifty elephants, he marched 
with his army into Khofhruwaz’s dominions, the 
elephants always dragging on the ftone before 
him: he was killed however, foon after, by.a 


_ftratagem of the enemy. Other hiftorians have ` 


afcribed the ere&ing of this бопе to a former king 
of Perfia, Babaram* Gour. The cuftom of afcer- 
taining bounds, as well as of commemorating re- 
markable events, by fixing up large ftones, ap- 
pears to be of Oriental origin.” (Sir William 
Oufeley.) 

Here we have another opportunity of fhewing 


the conformity of the old Irifh with the old Per- | 


fian language. Babaram, in Perfian, fignifies a 
hero, warrior, and the god. Mars, and is the epi- 
thet Boromb in Irifh, always given to Brien, king 
of Muníter. Cahir is another name of Mars in 
both languages. The Briens were from Touran, 
as we have fhewn before, p. 24. 

- Having hewn that thefe Touranians mixed or 
colonized with the Dedanites of Chaldea, the 
philofophic priefts of Babylon, and introduced 
their mythology into that of the Southern or Indo- 
Scythe (Perfians), I fhall now, from the fame 

: Irib 


* «a Baharam, ou Béhéram, c'eft le nom de Mars chez 
les Perfans, qui eft devenu ао celui de ріабешз perfon- 
парез, entre autres de plufieurs rois de Perfes des anciennes 


бутйн” (D'Heb) — y Р ан. 


prey 
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Irith materials, prove, that they borrowed much 
of the Indians or Brahmins, or, as Sir Wm. Jones 
fufpeéts, the Brahmins borrowed of them. 

Whatever may be now thought of the Toura- 
pjan Tartars, іп the Zend, they are celebrated 
for their learning and. мі дот, viz. Dananan To- 
renan, і. е. les Sgavans du Touran. (Anquetil. 
р. 253.) It is yet a term preferved іп lrifh, 
dana, learned; and in Регйап, Ulo dana; in 
Arab. Wyld dàn, эш; Ch. му! dana, 
meditari, 


INDIAN OR BRAHMINICAL. IRISH. 
1. ian, Imm God, Aosfhear, pron. 
ix tebr Eefvar. 
4. Achar, ThefupremeBeing, Aofar. 
`8. ie а m - Badh. 
Xaca, - - Seaca. 
kegs 4. Keke, The evil fpirit, — Cife-al, pron. Kees 
‘ al. 
Оой, alias } The fallen angel, Uifean,alias боста 
Sookra, 
6. Diarmitu, al* 
| Dherma =f . Diarmitu, Diarmat. 
jah, ` 
. 37. Bhabbani, Venus, Bhebhin. 
cote meu 8° Сора, сою» СТһе тие. | — Gubha. 
9. Сайсе, _ The murdering jc aili 
goddeís, ` 
D- yuna 10. Baran, Neptune, Bhrain. 
11. Sóma, Prefiding over} Sóm, Some, the 
T Эко» trees & plants, fame. 
12. Syos, Goddefs of бер Suan. 


77743. Lukee, 
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INDIAN OR BRAHMINICAL. IRISH, ` 


18. Lukee, goddefs Logh, Lugh пайа, or 
of all kinds of /, the anniverfary of 
grain; her fefti. ( 2€ ^ Lugh, is to this 
val is kept in '/ ` day the name of 
the month of the month .of 
Auguft. Auguft. . 

14. Kartik, The confecrated, Creatach. — és? 


15. Sieb, Swal The deftroyer, ER Ме angel of 


> А 
16. Arun, avvoy — Phabus, Aruthn, pron. Aran. 

Aroon, in the Hindooftanee, fignifies ruddy. 

** Agus as geinithir Aruthne riafon n'Greine, ifin maid- 
din.” (Cormac.) And he begat rune, the forerunner 
of the fun. Aruthne, i. e. Trog-ain, i. e. Oig maiddin, 
no Or maiddis (id.); that is, Aruthne, the citron-co- 
loured morning: the youth of the Eaft: the golden- 
coloured morning. 

©“ Could Arün difpel the fhades of night, if the 
deity, with a thoufand beams, had not placed him before 
the car of дау.” (Sacontola, а Sanfcrit drama.) 


17. Surya, ,,, pug. The riüng fun, 
4 preceded Бур Soire. 
4-4 Arün, 
18. Daghdae, ог | Of the burnt cha- 


Daghdae. 
Cheeta rath, riots j agadac 


19. Myn, Cupid, Maoin, a mo mhaoin! 
This word was in- 
trodaced by our 
Scythe into Spain. 
Menin fignifies an 
infant child. 

20. Chrifhna, Apallo, fun, Cris, Crifheen,Crea- 

. . fana-hain. 
21. Birte, Jd _ A facifice, bang Beart, iod,beart, the 
4 facrifice of the al- 
ey tar. т sd, the 
ZEE altar, ( Bate.) 
Е 22. Саға, 


Kien 


a /У Ary, 


4, 


4.» 7 
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oc 
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INDIAN OR BRAHMINICAL. IRISH. 
22. Guru, А fpiritual guide, Grua, gruagach, the 
* fpiritus! guide of 


tribes or families, 
"тил (Shaw.) 4 


Daghdae, in Irifh mythology, fometimes means 
the fun, at others Apollo. In the Circaffian, 
Daga, the fun. In Irith hiftory he is faid to be 
the brother of Ogmius—he is named Crios. Nion 
Crios, i. е. iochd Daghdae, the children of Cries 


“ос Daghdae. One of his daughters was Bé-righit, 


goddefs of rhetoric; another Bé-/eighas, goddefs 
of phyfic; Di-an-ceacht, goddefs of grammar and 


- letters. (See Uirai-ceacht, p. 18.) Тһе daugh- 


ter of Ceacht was Etan bé-cearde, Etan, (Punicé 
Hetan,) Gr. А0»», goddefs of Cearde, arts and 


, manufactures: of Goba, (gubba,) the mufes: of 


Fath agus Aoirifi, of verfe and fong. According 
to Ferdoufi, the Perfian poet, Zerdu/bt deícended 
of the family of Daada; but in the Zertu/bt nameb 
it is faid he was of the family of Dagbda. Не, 
(the Irith deity,) was called Ruad ro feafa, or 
Dagbdae, the moft wife governor. (Cormac.) 
‘The infcription over the altar at Tara, we are’ 
told, was Ainneoin gnatbac іп Daghdae do greis ; 
i. e. let the altar for ever blaze to Daghdae: he 
was alfo called Cearo. Cearo ainm don Daghdac. 
(Cormac.) In old Perfian Cor, in modern Khor, 
the fun. Кас, nomen Jovis apud Boeotas. 
(Hefych.) All from the Ch. smn chara, uri. 
Hence, I think, from the Irith 0/2, a houfe, and 

cear, 


Жау Ма. | 
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cear, the fun, comes Jakar, or Períepolis.— ` 


<< [fa denotes a place, ftation, or dwelling, (from 
the Perfian verb j/faden, to ftand, remain, dwell); 
Kbur or Khar fignifies the fun: whence /Zakbar, 
the place or temple of the fun.” (Richardfon. 
Diff. fol. p. xxvii.) © I think I have demon- 
ftrated, that the Perfian empire, ‘and the founda- 
tion of Perfepolis, afcend to 5209 years before 


шы Chol 


Chrift. Diem/chid, who built the city, entered | 


it, and there eftablifhed his empire, the very day 
when the fun paffes into the conftellation of Aries. 
This day was made to begin the year: and it be- 
` came the epoch of a period, which includes the 


knowledge of the folar year of 365 days; 6 hours. . 


: Here we find aftronomy coeval with the origin of 
this empire." (Bailly to Voltaire, Letter II.) 


ODE TO THE SUN. 


Creas, Сгіоѕ, Crieafan, Crifha-hain; the fun, 
the moft honorable, ‘praife-worthy, and refpe&ful 
fun. Nion crios, i. е. тас greine. Nion cries 
fignifies the {дп of the fun (Cormac); hence, pro- 
bably, Nuncoreus, a king of Egypt, mentioned by 
Pliny. 

(o Thereisa beautiful poem. in the Leabhar bd 
or facred book, in honour of the fun, or Creas, 
compofed I арды Әу one Dubhthacus O? iuge 


viz. . ; 

4 7 kd . К 

Sen a Creas mo labhra! a Coide feacht һїтһе! 

^. Romberth buaidh leri, a ri Greine gile! on 
в2 "Abend. A gel 
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jy Ka trt 
A M Grian formofna! riched сакен noemi, 


“ А пі сопіс anglip, а Codwi пап doine. of mep. дот 
Á 42 А Coidiu nan doine, a ri frian firmaih dd 
уд Con Amraib cach folad ; ar molad dot rigraid, 2 /hy Quim 


“glo 
Jf Do ti igrad mo molar, ol is tu mo ruidhre sawevany 
geasga sef Do ralus ar mire, geafchi oc do guide, arat 44447 
» Guidiu itge doib, romain arat ro-gbus. i yoga- bud 
Ad Р, ad 4 Cain popul culigdath, iftigrad imrordus.t PEL 


Im rordus i imrigraid, iia rig uas  nelaib- g apon 
Ail tas] aithib ligoaib, ; aill uas Фаваі deraib. i 
Domrorbai domteti, glam triam Aintrogda 

la t, | J ar p ritroich inflogfa. 1 4 the fees 


Е TRANSLATION. 


s  Anfpiciate my lays, О fan! thou mighty Lord 
of the feven heavens! who fwayeft the univerfe 
through the immenfity of fpace and matter. O 

. refplendent fun! O univerfal fhining fan, thou 
mighty governor of the heavens! thou fovereign 
regulator of the connected whole! thou only, fole, 
and general God of maa! О thow univerfal God of 
mankind! thou gracious, juft, and fupreme king! 
My nobleft and moft happy infpiration is the 
praife of thy power! Thy power I will praife, for 
thou art my fovereign lord, whofe bright image 
continually forces itfelf on my attentive, eager 
thoughts!—To whom heroes pray in perils of 
war! nor are their fupplications vain, whether it 
is, when thou brighteneft the Eaftern region with 
thy orient light; when in thy meridian fplendour, 
or when thou majeftically defcendeft in the weft— 

bal the world praife and adore thee! Fer thou art 
the 
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the only glorious and fovereign obje& of univerfal 
love, praife, and adoration. 

Then follow fome ejaculations to 7/2 Crig?, 
Jefus Chrift, on which O’Flaherty makes the fol- 
lowing remark. © Carmina que quondam ftudio 
florente peregit in laudem falforum dcorum, jam 
in ufum meliorem mentem mutans et linguam рос- 
mata clariora compofuit Dubhthacus O’Lugair.”” 

The Indian hiftory of Crec/bsa, and of his ex- 
traordinary feats, in fome points approaches fo 
near to the Scriptural account of our Saviour, 
“аз to have afforded real ground for Sir W. Jones 
to fuppofe, that the Brahmins had, in the сапу 
ages of Chriftianity, feen, or heard recited to 


` them, fome of the fpurious gofpels, which in thofe · 


ages fo numeroufly.abounded, and had ingrafted 
the wildeft parts of them upon the old fable of 
this Indian Apolo. (бес Afiatic Ref Vol. I. 
р. 262, 273.) We cannot be miftaken in the 
‘ode above recited, that Creas is the fun, for in 
the fecond and third lines he is invoked by the 
vulgar name, Grian. 

The word Crios, or Cris, the fun, appears to 
have been originally Cres, or Kres; a Chaldean 
word, like many others I have noted, made up 
of numerals, amounting together to 365, the 
number of days in a year, viz. 


К р......... 100 
В %........ 200 
E л........ 5 
S bp... 60 

365 


So 


Ы ve * . 
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So from Arc, and Earc, an original name of 
the fun, Ear¢-al, the fupreme fun, the Chal- 
dæans make Erecoell, and the Greeks Erkeles, or 
Herakles, in order to make up 365, the number 
of days in a year, in their ге/ребіуе numerals, 
viz. . 


` CHALDEAN. GREEK. 


E n. 5 E. vus 5 
R 725% 200 Pus. 100 
ынта РТА 5 K usw. 20 
(oE 10 ТЕСР 5 
О y 4 . 70 А» узе 30 
EG: 5 E 5 

L 5.2. . 30 $us ... 200 
Da ама 30 == 
365 

365 = 


. Aspoylzw"HPAKAES awa mupòs, opxape хон, Sc. 800. - 
HPAKAEE astris amicte, rex ignis, princeps mundi, 

. Sor. (Dionysicon, Lib. XL.) , 
** Hercules, thou king of бге, governor of ће 
univerfe, whofe mantle is befpangled with glitter- 
ing баг, Sun, who with thy fceptre guideft man- 
kind through danger, and diffipateft the darknefs 
of the night. Thou, who on a blazing globe 
turneft with rapidity about the poles, like a courfer 
never tired. Thou, who by thy revolutions 
formeft the year, daughter of time, compofed of 
12 months. Thou, who unceafingly fucceedeft 
from cycle to cycle, chaining to thy car the old and 
the young. Thou, whofe eye illumines the ce- 
leftial 
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leftial vault; who leadeft on winter to fucceed the 
automn, replaced by fpring and fummer; who 
caufeft fecundating fhowers, and dews to fertilize 
the earth. Thou, who by thy heat ripencít our 
corn, and diftributeft thy productive virtue over 
our ridges—lend an ear to my prayer.” 

The Greeks foon confounded Hércules, the 
fun, with Hercules, the hero, (as may be feen in 
a hymn of Orpheus to НРАКАЕУ,) which Heroao- 
tus takes notice of. ** Thefe obfervations plainly 
thew,” fays he, ** that Hercules is a very ancient 
deity; therefore the Greeks condu& themfelves 
very wifely, in my opinion, by ere&ing a double 
temple to him; in one of which, they facrifice to 
Hercules, the immortal, and in the other to Нег. 
cules, the hero.” (Lib. IL Н. 44.) 

Arc, or Earc, the fun, is an original word, 
both in Irifh and Sanfcrit. Ir. Earc-ra, an eclipfe 
of the fun. Earc, a bull, the reprefentation of 
the fun, with the ancient Perfians. Ar. 5 | ark, 
the fun, with the pagan Arabs. (Richardfon. ) 
© The place where the fun (ог Crina) is feigned 
to have performed his aéts of religious authority, 
is named the 50464, or ftation of Arca.” (Wil- 
ford. Egypt and Nile, p. 158.) Sanfcrit, Arca- 
perna, the fun-flower. And here again we muft 
refer to Chaldee yum bark, adurere. The Ін. 
word Earc, the heavens, (O’Brien and Shaw,) 
is from a different root, viz. Ур" rakab, expandit, 
expanfum, firmamentum. Hiphil ур birkiab. 

The 
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- The Пек, or fearlet oak, was facred to the fan. | 
Its name, in Irith, is Crann-Arca; and that of 
the common oak Darc, Darac; and of an acorn 
Darcain. In fine, whoever is defirous of ftadying 
the ancient mythology of the A fiatics and Greeks, 
will find much information in the Irith documents 
{till preferved, few as they are. 


FURTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. Jfwara is written in Irifh Aosfhear by Shaw, 
bnt in pronunciation is Ecfvar, God. Mr. Wil- 
ford is of opinion, that Ninus, fuppofed to be the 
Ајиг of Scripture, is obvioufly the J/wara of the 
Puranas. ** The word J/wara,” adds he, ** though 
generally applied to deities, is alfo given in the 
Puranas to kings: it fignifies Jord and fovereign." 
(Diff. on Semiramis, Afiat. Refearches, Vol. IV.) 

2. Achar. Les Indes nomment l'Etre fupreme 
Achar, сей а dire immobile, immuable—une 
trés grande idée de la Divinité.”” (Berner. L. Ш. 
Hift. Gen, T. XXXVIII. p. 227.) Achar, writ- 
ten by a Frenchman, will found very like Aor, 
God, in ІгіҺ; and /г/2ғ, in the Etrufcan, the 
fame. “ Arabibus U/ar, Dai Ufar, i. е. perluf- 
` trans Deus, Sol" (Schedius.) “ Quid ergo 
Dufares vel Dai Ufar apud Arabes fonat? num 
fplendidus Deus, vel corufcantis." (Pocock: Spec. 
Hifl Arab.)  Efer, Efwara, Uferi, Ойғі, vel 
Oifberi, Sol ZEgyptiorum." (Jablonfky.) © Е/ 
wara means properly the folar Еге.” (Maurice.) 

Then 
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. Then Efwara and Acbar have the fame origin, 
and may be reduced to the Irifh оғ, fire. ** 20, 
Dii apud Tyrrhenos.” (Hefych.) It was a com- 
mon epithet of God with the Irib. Agus an tan 
fin ag orphidedb. Ф Aofar, idir ar da codbla; and 
then he tuned his harp to Afar, between his two 


od fin hen 
~Ydionf 


fieeps. The Пса wert 


< Sol in Hetrufca etiam lingua E/ar vocatus 
ей,” (Schedius de Dif. Germ. p. 108.) In like 
manner we derive //0/2ғ from Aos, fire, an epi- 
thet of the fun, as we һа! thew hereafter. 

Macrobius informs us, that E/culapius was one 
of the many epithets of the /olar deity, and, that 
he was adored with Salus, or the moon. This 
name appears to be compounded of the word 
Aos, fire, and the Irih and Phoenician colbha, 
guardian, prop, pillar, fupport. 192 calab, cuf- 
todivit. os colba, whence Efculapius. 

3. Buddba. Budh and Seaca are the fame. 
Budh deerg, ruddy Budh; and he is called Seaca 
na craobh dearg; Seaca of the ruddy branch or 
family. Agus Trom а bhean; and his wife's name 
was d rom, that is, pregnant. “ Xacam eundem 
effe ас Buddum. Хасе nominis origo à Saca 
Babiloniorum ac Perfarum numine repetenda. 
Tibetanorum litera fcribitur Sachia, quod idem 
eft cum Sachia Sinenfium." (Alph./Tib. p. 21.) 
** Geminam ducit uxorem Xaca, viz. Trazimo et 
Sazane: addenda eft tertia Ri-tha-khje.—Trazi- 
mo mihi equidem aliud non eft quam pariens, aut 
mittens vita mater.” (Id. p. 718.) An epithet 

perfe&ly 


сал « 
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perfe&ly agreeing with the Irifh Trom; as in 
Taobh.trom, great with child. (O'Brien.) Trom- 
mathair, a matron. (18.) 

Kempfer fays, that Armida, or the Xaca of the 
Japanefe, the Fo of the Chinefe, the Butta of the 
Indians, the Budbum of Ceylon, the Sammona- 
kodam of Siam, the Summonar-hutuma of Pegu, 
are but one and the fame perfonage, refpe&ted as 
a god by fome, as a legiflator by others. Fr. 
Paolino afferts, that Budba is. the fame as Godame 
of the Indians. 

Thefe repetitions are neceffary, to prevent ‘the 
lrifh antiquary from being impofed on by: writers 
on Irifh antiquities, who do not underítand a word 
of the language, and confequently are incapable 
„of reading fuch manufcripts as have fallen into my 
hands, and tend to prove, that they were the 
Indo-Scytbe ; but, blind to their own ignorance 
and folly, will foift in the. Scandinavian .mytho- 
logy, where no fuch thing exifts.. At the fame 
time thefe repetitions may at length induce fome 
Irifh fcholar to ftudy the mythology of the ancient 
Orientals, and compare it with the fragments yet 
preferved in his own country and language. 

4. Kéfee, the evil tine Cife-al, (Keef-al,) 
Satan. (Shaw.) 

5. Ойла al" Sookra, the fallen angel. Uifean 
al" Socraigh. (Vet. Glofs.) 

6. Darmitu al" Dbermarajab. In Indian my- 
thology he is faid to have been a king of great 
mércy and benevolence. | 

| In 
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Іп Bootan and Tibet, Budh is called Dherma 
rajah, and Mabmooni, or the great faint. (Ture 
ner.) In Cormac’s Irifh Gloffary he is called 
neamb Diarmitu, faint Diarmitu. In Malabar 
the chief laws of the Indians are contained in a 
book entitled Maha Тоба Dhermaragia Guru. 
(F. Paolino.) Dhermaragia Guru, a Talopian, 
wrote it for the inftru&ion of Dhermaragia. (14.) 
Guru fignifies.a fpiritual guide. In Irith mytho- 
logy Gruagach is the fpiritual guide of (ach) 
tribes, families. (Shaw.) | 

Diarmut (tands foremoft in Irith mythology. 
He is called Diarmut ruad go P dd Diarmut, the 
moft wife preceptor. 

As beo. Diarmut-dreacb co tnuth, the immortal 
Diarmut with a fiery face. 

Diarmut ro fifiol;t the то excellent and vir- 
tuous Diarmut. 

Cuach Diarmut Di breag,} facrifice to Diarmut 
the illuftrious god. 

In the Puranas he is called Dbarmatu. 

| In 


* Кий. муз rada, doctus; jr raduia, doctor, pree 
ceptor, fapientes, fcientes viri —eodem fenfu eft Rad. (Hyde.) 

+ Fifiol Ar. and Hind. «М5 fezl, excellence, 
virtue. 

$ mo со, асі. Ch. 2083 Jarag, fplendidum, optimum, 
ac laudatifimum. мраз Babylonicé, et i Perficé, fplen-. 
didus, generofus, optimus, idem funt, commutatis 3 et p. 
(Вахо) P. s he оозуў burguzidei. alem, the 
той excellent of' men. 
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In many parts of Ireland they thew aba Diar- 
mut, the bed of Diarmut, being a large flat ftone. 
“ On the coaft of Coromandel they thew а (опе, 
faid to be the bed of Dberma rajab.” (Af. Ref. 
Vol. П.) 

** [n India they have а facred tree, with a thick 
fhady top, named Arafu, held in great venera- 
tion by them, chiefly becaufe it reprefents the 
- deities Brahma, Vifbnu, and Sheva, who are fap- 
pofed to refide in it. On this account a white 
cloth, intended as a reprefentation of the robe or 
covering of thefe deities, is fufpended round its 
trunk on certain days of folemnity.” (Fr. Pao- 
lino.) 

In like manner the Irifh had their Crann feanta, 
or holy tree. (Shaw.) In the old Jaws it is called 
Crann naomba, the celeftial or facred tree. To 
cut down this tree was punifhed with death: if 
bees {warmed in it, they were the property of the 
priefts of the adjoining temple. Crann-eiris, in 
lrifh, is by fome tranflated the pine tree. Crann 
arce, (by Shaw,) the cork tree: both names are 
not very unlike the Indian Arafu. Тһе Crann 
` naomh, by fome Irifh gloffarifts, is explained to 
be the Yew tree; and it appears moft probable, 
that this tree was adopted in thefe iflands for the 
facred tree, as we find it was anciently the cuftom 
to plant this tree in facred ground, and not on 
account of its being ufed for bows, as I have read 
in fome author. 


7. Bhabbani, 
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7. Bbabbani, Venus. Bhebhin, a beautiful 
woman, Venus. (Ch. O'Connor.) 
8. Сора, the mufes. Gubha. 


Truag ainfin a bà gubha,* is truag indail ro drubha, 
Is Gubha trom ro tade, "taicíin os іссе Luain, 


Mourn now ye mufes! and aid the mournful fong. 
The mufes mournful fit, viewing the moon’s eclipfe. 


SamcusHa, fea nymphs, (Shaw, O'Brien,) 
that is, the mufes or fingers of Samos ; the Syrens. 
Samos was one of the Seirenu/a iflands, (Scir-inife, 
finging iland, in Irith,) which produced the Nej- 
ades, whofe voices rented the earth. 

They were fo named by our Indo-Scythz, as 
well as the iflands, from the caves furrounding 
the coafts, in which the Neid, or howling wind, 
blew with great noife. ** Sepe cavas motu terrae 
mugire cavernas." (Lucian) And ftorms and 
carthquakes were predicted. 

Gopia is derived by fome of our Orientalifts 
from Gapee, a maid, a damíel; and by others 
from Gopel, 2 cowherd; and therefore fignifies 
the Mufes, from the finging of the Gopee to their 
herds. Geophal in Irifh is a cowherd, it is true; 
but Gubba, the mufes, is from Сирр, or Gabh, 
harmony;—whence gabbam, to fing; gabbam 
oran, let's fing a fong. Gabh (gawe) is certainly 
of the fame root with the Hindooftanee Gauwe, 

canticum. 


* В? виђа, goddefs of the mufes. беер, 50. 
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canticum. — (Millius. Etym. Orient. Harmon. 
р. 527.) Сишуа, а finger. (Gilehrift.) And 
this is the root of Gopia, in my opinion. 

: — All the mythology of India originated with the 
Chaldzans, fays Sir Wm. Jones. And to Chal- 
daa I refer this word: any Auggad, tranflated 
organ, certainly means fong and harmony. 7иба/ 
was the father of all fuch as bandle the harp and 
organ. (Gen. iv. 21.) Ipfe fuit pater canentium 
cithara et organo. гулу) 032* Cinnor ve Huggab ; 
by the Septuagint, Farripior, хол «Зара»: but Cinnor 
is the Irilh Cinur, a harp; and it appears to me 
the true reading would be, all Juch as fing to the 
harp, (or handle the harp and fong). In the 
Vulgate we find this word tranflated fometimes 
by Cithara, and fometimes P/almus, and at others 
Organum. In Ezekiel it is joined with “w а 
fong; wy “w ch. xxxiii. v. 32, “ And lo 
thou art unto them as a very lovely fong;” (for 
the fame word implies love). And thou art unto 
them as a fong of fongs, of one that hath a plea- 
fant voice, and can play well on an inftrument, 
appears to be the true fenfe. By organum the 
critics underftand, the reed pipes of Pan or Fau- 
nus; but this inftrument could not be fung to, as 
with the harp, notwithftanding in Irifh thefe reed 
pipes have the. name of harmonious fymphony, 

viz. 


* In the Phenician, maw Ogith, (in the fem.) Lyra, 
а harp. In like manner 4ine, Ouine, а mufician in lrifh, 
is the Egyptian Quins, a harp. 
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viz. Sid-ducan,* Sid in lriáh, and maw Siddá in 
Chaldee, & e. Symphonia, ТТ dacbun, cantio- 
nes, mufici, aut inftrumenta тайса. We know 
that the reed pipe was named DIN abub, by the 
Hebrews, from the root DIN abib, calamus fpicee; 
fo that Huggub could not mean Pan's pipes: the 
word recurs but four times in the Scripture, and 
may, I think, in each place, be rendered fong, 
harmony; and may be the root of our Сарра, and: 
the Hindooftan Gopia. 


“ Ts Gubha trom ro tade, taicfin оғ 11ссЕ Luain.” 
The mufes mournful fit, viewing the moon's eclipfe. 


Here is another Chaldzan word of fome import. 
In Irifh Lice, or Leic, fignifies obfcure, dark; and 
Loch, coal black. Liece is therefore a proper 
word for the dark nights of the moon; which we 
may trace, from the firft difperfion of mankind, 
to have been nights of mourning among all na- 
tions of the earth; as we may likewife trace the 
rcjoicings at the fight of the new moon. 

The Chaldzan lexicographers have loft the 
meaning of this word, in this fenfe of ob/curity ; 

and 


* Hence a harp in Irifh is Sid-erne, the harmony of . 


Eirin or Ireland: Sidon the inventor was of Pontus, the feat 
of our Indo-Scythe. “ Ex Ponto nafcitur Sidon, quz prop- 
ter сапога vocis przítantiiam hymnum odes prima reperit." 
(Sanchoniatho.) See пто Eccl. ii. 18. ©“ 1 gat me men 
fingers, and women fingers, and mufical inftruments of all 
forts," — The Syrens are named Muir-déchan іп Irith, i. е. 
Singers of the Sea. | 
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and only retained it in the fecond fenfe, viz. te 
firike; whence to lick, which every fchoolboy 
knows is to beat or ftrike. It is remarkable, that 
Dr. Johnfon gives the noun /ic&, a blow, (a low 
word,) and refers to the verb, which he does not 
give. | 

Now the Chaldzan word np> Zaka, is to 
ftrike, ог beat; vapulare, percuti, caedi, caftiga- 
tionis aut ропа caufa. < Rabbini ufurpant in 
Kal, de obfcuratione folis, vel lune, feu defe&u 
et eclipfi illorum, quod tunc videantur luminaria 
percuti!! Erit corpus ejus (71515 Jokah) percuffum 
totum, i. e. eclipticum, deficiens, obtenebratum. 
тр» Jikkoi, percuflio; metaphorice, Eclifis, de- 
fcctus folis vel luna, que eft ejus veluti quedam 
Percuffio!!”” (See Buxtorf at the word.) 

** The poets will tell you," fays a venerable 
Brahmin to Sir Wm. Jones, ** that a dragon's 
head fwallows the moon, and thus caufes an 
ecipfe; but we philofophers know, that the fup- 
pofed head and tail of the dragon mean only the 
nodes or points formed by interfe&ions of the 
ecliptick and the moon's orbit: in fhort, our poets 
have imagined а fyítem, which exifts only in their 
own fancy." - 

From this dragon, depi&ded on the ancient 
celeftial globes, certainly arofe the poetic fiction 
of a conteft of the moon and dragon, in time of 
an eclipfe, to which the double meaning of the 
word laka gave poetic licenfe. But how she fame 
idea of an eclipfe prevailed with the Chinefe, the 


J'aponefe, 
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Japonefe, the favages of North America, and the 
inhabitants of Peru; for all attribute an eclipfe to 
а соті? of the тот with a dragon, let others 
account for, I cannot. (See the dragon ex- 
plained hereafter, by the Chaldean celeftial 
alphabet.) 

To all thefe Oriental words, and terms of ex- 
preffion, the Celtic nations were ftrangers; and, 
in my humble opinion, they are ftrong corrobo- 
rating proofs, that the ancient Irifh were defcended 
of the Indo-Scythians, a mixed body of Toura- 
nian Scythians, Bologues, Omanites, and Deda- 
nites of Chaldzea, as their hiftory fets forth. 

And yet there are fome Englifh authors, and 
modern ones, of great learning in other refpects, 
who will, right or wrong, make the Irifh a Celtic 
people, and derive both the Irifh and Welfh from 
the ancient Britons, 


т 
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CHAP. III. 


SETTLEMENT OF OUR COTI IN ITALY, PROVED FROM 
IDENTITY OF LANGUAGE OF THE СОТ! OP IRE- 
LAND, AND OF THE ALPES COTI. 


І FREELY confefs that, if hiftory had been 
totally loft, from the foregoing fragment of my- 
thology, and from what will foon follow, I fhould 
be certain, that they had communicated with 
‘Brahmins, Indians, and Chaldeans. In like man- 
ner, were there not pofitive proof in their hiftory, 
that they fettled in Kaly, under their old name of 
Саз, I Боша Бе as certain, that they were the 
Alpes Coti, from identity of language—and Mn- 
guage cannot lye. 


Thefe Alpes Coti have been taken for Celti, Бу. 


Monf. Bochat, in his Mem. critique fur les an- 
ciens Suiffés, and by a German, Martinet, who 
informs us, that they are now called Waldenjfes, 
and are of a very ancient origin, of pure religion, 
‘and fimple manners; that they had formerly their 
own preper kings and governors, but in the thir- 
teenth century became fubje&s of Savoy; that 
they profeffed Chriftianity in the fecond century 
at leaft, and ave invariably continued that pro- 
Ер fie on to this day; that, fhut up in the //ps, and 

feparated 
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feparated from the world, by chains of inacceffible 
mountains, they preferve their ancient language, 
cuftoms, and religion, dwelling i in the valleys of 
the tenets of their idigi; and a poseen was 
compofed in their vulgar tongue; and in 1120 
an explanation of the Oratio Dominica was lent 
abroad. 

_ Procopius, who was fecretaty to Beli iJarius 
during all the wars carried on by that General in 
Italy, Perfia, and Africa, calls thefe Alpes Cotti, 
Zur, Scythe; and fuch they furely were. Pro- 
copius muft be allowed to haye been the belt 
judge of the origin of thefe people. 

Gebelin, {peaking of this country, fays, © Оа 
regne un idiome peu connu, et meprifé dés per- 
fonnes, qui font cependant profeffion d'etre | juges 
en fait de langue; cet idiome eft le Valdois.”* 
(Monde Prim. T. IV. p. 5.) 

M. Gebelin further informs, that © in 1758 
M. Bertrand publifhed a Differtation Jur les 
Langues anciennes et modernes de la Suiffe, et prin 
cipalement du Valdoii, ou pay: de Vaud, which he 
divides into five diale&s: 1. That about lake 
Leman; 2. that of the mountain Aigle and Valais; 
3. that of the canton of Fribourg; 4. that of 
Neufchatel ; and 5. that of the bifhopric of Bafle. 

© That a M. Geigneux de Correvan had fur- 
nifhed a Vocabulary of the Diale& fpoken about 
lake Leman; a M. Charles de Loy; had made. 
an addition to it; and, that a М. Muret had 

zR more 
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more than doubled it, but that he-had not feen ` 
'them. 
224 We muft not omit,” fays Gebelin, ** that 
the Germans call the Pays de Vaud, Wel/b-land, 
the country of the Valles or Welfh; fot the fame 
reafon, and in the fame manner, that they call 
Flanders, the country of Vallon. 

** To the languages, which M. Bertrand has. 
referred to in the explanation of the diale&s of 
this country, we may add the Hebrew ot Orien- 


. tal, which we find wonderfully preferved in thefe 


mountains, whatever is the caufe," (Monde Pri- 
mitif, T. IV. Бис. Prelim. p. Ixix.) 

The reader will foon be convinced, that the 
Valdois were not Welfh, but Scythian Coti; as 
Procopius has afferted, and as language proves. 


It would be very fatisfa&ory to have had the pe- 


rufal of the ‘vocabularies mentioned by Gebelin; 
he had not feen them a few months before is 
death, as he informed me by letter. 

It is evident the Germans have been mifled by 
Martinet, who miftook them for Celti. 

In 1700 Chamberlayne publifhed his Oraties 
Dominica plus centum linguis. Among thefe we 
find that of the Waldenfes.* The reader will be 
furprifed to find, that fo little alteration had been 
made in the language of the Alpes Coti, and the 
Irith Coti, in that diftance of time. г 

( 

* Gael.duine, Irifhmen, might readily be latinifed into 


‚ Waldenfis: the origin of Gael, a name taken by the Irifh, 
. fhall be hereafter explained, 
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It is now twenty-four years fince I firft pub- 
lifhed this remark; and it is very extraordinary, 
that, in this voyaging age, no traveller has taken 
the pains to enquire into fo extraordinary a cit 
cumftance. 

“ In Cambridge are written manufcripts of 
divers pieces of the Waldenfes, and amongft them 
an old manufcript of fome books of the Old and 
New Teftament." (Allix on the ancient Churches 
of Piedmont, p. 169.) 

Thefe, it was faid, were brought over by Mor- 
land, fent ambaffador from England to Turin, in 
behalf of thefe people. It is to be wifhed, that 
thefe manuícripts could be produced: my enqui- 
ries have been unfuccefsful. 

A number of gentlemen at Paris, have lately 
formed themfelves into a fociety, under the name 
of The Сеі.тіс Аслркмү, of which the learned 
Volney is a member. We may now expect this 
Society will turn their attention to the old Jan- 
guage of the Alpes Coti. 

Опе volume has already iffued from this Aca- 
бету, viz. Monumens Celtiques, i. е. Celtic Mo- 
` numents, with an account of the Celts and 
Druids, with Celtic etymologies. By M. Cambry. 

The author fets out with a grand miftake, viz. 
that the ancient Celtic, the Breton, the Welfh, 
and the Irifh, are one and the fame language. 
.** The conviction,” fays he, © of the antiquity of 
the language now fpoken in Brittany, Wales, and 
. fome diftri&s of Ireland and оша, has deter- 
mined 


* 
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mined .fome. men, zealous for the glory of she 
Celts, their. anceftors, to inftitute enquiries into 
their language and biítory: to colle& together the 
monuments, which illnftrate their country: and 
to found a Celtic academy. It is propofed by this 
body, 1. To make refearcbes into the Celtic lan- 
guage; to give the etymology of all words which 
are derived from it, and efpecially of thofe which 
enter into the French. 2. To defcribe, elucidate, 
and engrave, all the remains of Gaelic monu: 
ments, which have reached our times. The 
foçiety will regularly publifh its memoirs.’ 

‚ The authors of the Monthly Review, of this 
wok, very juftly obferve, that M. Cambry makes 
no diftin&ion between the Celts and Goths, as 
recommended by the learned Mallet, and which 
the accounts of Caefar and Tacitus fan&ion. 

They obferve, that the Welíh and the Bretons 
are able to hold intercourfe together, and in a 
very fhort period become converfant with their 
refpe&tive dialeéts; but they believe, that this is 
by no means the cafe with regard to the Ме, 
and thofe who fpeak the І and Highland og 
Еге diale&s: the two latter of which bear a very 
clofe affinity, while they have very little fimilarity 
to the Welfh and the Breton.” 

In thefe obfervations the Reviewers, аге рег» 
{ебу right. Тһе Erfe and Іні are the fame, 
Bifhop Bedel’s Irifh bible was read in all the 
churches of the Highlands till of very late years. 
The Welfh and И cannot underftand each. 

ether: 
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7i 
The 


following examples will illuftrate what has beca 
faid of the Welfh and Irifh languages. 


The Oratio Dominica from Chamberlayne. 


WALDENSE. 


1. Our n’Arme аа әш 
neambh.* 

Qur Father, &c. &c. 

Beanich a tanim, 

Hallowed be, &c. &c. 

Gu diga do riogda. 

Thy kingdom come, &c. 

Gu denta do hoill air 
talmhuin, mar ta ar 
neamh, 

Thy will be done, &c. 

Tabhar dhim an mugh ar 
parán limbhail.t 

: Give us this day, &c. 

Agus mai dhüine ar fiack, 
amhail mear marhmhid 
ar fiecha.] 

And forgive us, '&&. &c. 

Na leig fin ambharibh. 


B. 


Lead us not into temptation. 


* In the modern Irifh it is Air пераје. 


IRISH. 


1. Airn’Armataair negmh. 


2. Beannaichar tanim, 
8. Go «реа do rioghacda. 


4. Go deantar dothoill (pron, 
hoill) air talmhan, ша? 
ta air neamh. et 


6. Tabhar duin aniogh ar 
narán laethamhail. 


6. Agus maith (pron. mai) 
dháüine ar басһ, amhail 
mar maithmhidne ar 
fiacha. 

Т. Na leig fin am bhuaribh. 


8. Ach 


Arm and 


Athair are Íynonimous, fignifying origin, root, &c. 8се 
Athair in my Profpe@us of an Irifh Di&ionary. 

T Dhim is certainly an error of the prefs, or of the co- 
pyift, as it is proper in the next paragraph, viz. Dhuin: 
{при Ё бос Aniugh, mult alfo be an error of the prefs, 

+ The errors of the prefs are vifible in this paragraph. 
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WALDENSE. | TRISH. 

8. Ach foarfa fhin on olc.* 8. Acht faoría fin on olc. 
Bot deliver us, &c. 

9. Or'(leatfarioghta,comhta, 9. От is leatfa порһаба, 


agus gloir gn fibhri. 4 cumha@a, agus gloir 
For thine is the kingdom, gan fiorraidhe, 
&c. 


* "The old Britifh and Cornifh are fuppofed to be 
genuine remains of the Celtic. We fhall give the 
Oratio Dominica in each of thefe dialects, from 
the fame author, that the reader, by comparing 
them with the foregoing, may be fatisfied, that 
the Waldenfe and lrifh are not Celtic. The 
Celtic appears to be a language formed on the 
Scythic. 


The Oratio Dominica in Britifh or old Welch. 
ies 

1. Eyen Taad rhuva wytyn y neofoedodd. 

2. Santeiddier yr hemva tau. 

3. De vedy dyrnas dau. 

4. Guueler dy wollys arryddayar megis agyn y пей. 

5. Eya bara beunydda vul дуго ipoiheddivu. 

6. Ammadden ynny (уп deledim megis agi maddevu in- 

deleduvir ninaw. 
7. Ag na thowys ni in brofedio gach. 
9. Namyn guvaredni rhag drug. 
The 

* Searfa for faerfa, an error of the prefs. Shen for fs. 
5 before Е and I pronounces as SH. In the preceding 
paragraph Sia is written properly. ` 

+ Сота for Cumbada, and Sibbei for Sserraidbe, той 
be miftakes of the copyift. Some words (сеп to have been 
writtea from the found, without regard to orthography. 
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-The fame in Cornifb. 


71. Nei Taz ba oz en név. 

2. Bonegas boez tha hano. 

3. Tha glazgarn doaz. 

4. Tha bompgaih bogweez an nór рокага en nev. 

§. Dreu dho nei dithma gen kenevyn bara. 

6. Ha givians nei gen pehou kara nei givians gela. - 
7. Ha na ledia nei idn tentation. 

8. By'z dilver nei thart dróg. 


** The ingenious and accurate tranflator of 
Mallet has collated fpecimens of the Pater Nofter 
in all the Celtic and Gothic diale&s: after many 
obfervations on thefe diale&ts, he acknowledges, 
that he cannot think the Irib and Wel/h equally 
derived from one Celtic ftock; at leat not in the 
fame manner as any two branches of the Gothic. 
Scarce any refemblance appears, between them, 
fays he, fo that if the learned will have them to 
be ftreams from one common fountain, it muft be 
allowed, that one, or both, have been greatly - 
polluted.” f 

The fimilarity between the Lord's Prayer, in 
the language of the abovementioned Coti, cannot 
be ftronger than the fimilarity of the theology 
and mythology of certain fe&s of thefe 1510 Соб, 
and of the ancigpt Perfians and Brahmins of 
India. 

Sir Wm. Jones acquaints us, that the Hindus 
belicve in fourteen Menu’s, or celeftial perfo- 

| паре$. 
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pages. (АС Ref. Vol. 1.) We find but three іп 
kilh mythology, viz. 

1. Менн go follus priom gheinte. MENN 
moft certainly the firft born. But this is the 
Perf. (-yAge mibin, гї Бога.” 

2. Menn go follus tuismeahoir. Menn moft 
certainly our firft parent. This is certainly the 
Menu or Adam of the Brahmins. 

3. Menn-ANn-an. Menn of the waters, who, 
it is faid, conjointly with Bad, god of the winds, 
and Ré, the moon, had the command of the 
weather, and was god of the feas; and mariners 
worfhip him, and call him Mac-an lear, fon of 
the fea. Then follow fome verfes, of which the 
following is a literal tranflation. 


When aflliàion came on all mankind, 

Mena of the fea remaiged unhurt. 

Woeful was the day the waters gufhed forth! 
But Mena lived, and faw his children float. 


This is the Menu or Noah of the Brahmins. 

He is alfo called Mann na.ndàn, Mann of the 
бір. Arab. 25549 дит. Perf 49 du- 
т, a ae fwift-failing veffel. S 

It is faid he led a colony to the ifle of Малл, 


from whom the ifland was fo named. 
There 


* Tuifmeah is fynonimous to Menn. Ex. Tug Abraham 
feitih de tuifmeadh chinne. Abrahant gave wives to the Ят 
born, (Leabhar breach.) СЬ, пом (е, old Greek sr, 
mulier, uxor. Рой mortuos femideos primus regnavit 
Menes; (Afriganus ex Magethone. ) . 
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‘There is а Manx chronicle in favour of. Мек 
nan-an, beginning thus: 


Mannan’-an beg, hight Mac y Hir 
Was the firft that ruled this land, &c. &c, 


(See my Vindication, p. 549.) That is, 
King Mannanén, fon of the fea, &c. &c. 


The Manx language has preferved many words 
now obfolete in the Irifh and Егіс; for originally 
they all three {poke the fame tongue. . 

Beg, a йа а lord; Perf. beig. uot á! 
Ulug beig, a great lord, in Irith Ealg beg: both 
words are of Tartar origin. (Rich.) See p. зо. 

** The origin of cafts in India," fays Fr. Pao- 
lino, ** is loft in the period of Noah, whom the 
Indians call King Menu." (Lib. II, ch. iv.) 

J. Reinbald Forfter has this note on.Paolino. 
** Whether king Menu be the fame perfon as the 
Noah of the Jews, is ftill very doubtful. In gene- 
ral, many of the modern literati lay too much 
теб on etymology. Thus Father Georgius, іп 
his Alphabetum Tibetanum, has employed a great 
deal of learning to no purpofe. Even Sir Wm. 
jones, in his papers on the people of Afia, has 
committed the fame fault.’’—Is it poffible, that 
Mena of the Irifh mythology, who was faved 
from the waters with his family, when all the reft 
of mankind was drowned, сап be other than Noah: 
and does not this name. reflec a light on the In- 
dian Menu, and on Sir Wm. Jones s explanation, | 

from 
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from a quarter, whence no fuch circumftance 
could be expected? 

In common with the old Perfians, our Со or 
Cutbi preferved the following names of God. 

ART. God. In the Parfi and Pehlvi Ал. 
** Art, Dieu, titre d'honneur donné a plufieurs 
“princes Arfacides, adopté auffi par les Saffanides. 
Artabefter, Artaxerxes, drtabanus.”? (De Sacy.) 

Hence the old Perfians called themfelves Artei, 
according to Herodotus; that is, Art C= by, 
defcendants of the fun, not Magnates, as Bochart 
thought. 

Sg&ATHAR. God. (O'Brien and Shaw.) 

Seatbar, Art, {сап ainm, go бог. Seathar, the 
moft ancient name of God, moft truly. (Foras 
‘focal, or Nomenclator of obfolete Irith words.) 
25. “ow fathar, gubernator, dominus. Аг. 

law fattar, an attribute of God. (Rich.) 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NORTHERN SCYTHIANS OR . 
- SCANDINAVIANS. 


MR. Rozen has lately publifhed ** An Effay 
` en the Mythology and ancient Hiftory of the North, 
extracted from original Manufcripts in Ше old 
Scandian and Gothic languages, of which the fol- 
lowing is a literal tranflation. 

“ A Turc prince, named Sig, reigning in Swi- 
thiod, (Scythia) on the borders of the Black fea, 
finding his country preffed by the increafing ambi- 
tion of the Romans, and having made many un- 
fuccefsful efforts to oppofe it, refolved, at length, 
to make room for them, by quitting the country. 

** He had fent confidential people to reconnoitre 
the country fituated between the Black fea and 
the Baltic. He knew, that thereabouts dwelt a 
race of ancient Scythians, by whom the influence. 
of worthip had gained the fupremacy of all the 
North; and-he learned by commiffaries, that king 
- Gylfe, then advanced in years, had no fons, but 
many daughters, diftinguifhed for their beauty, 
and other eminent qualities. Sig thought this a 
favourable opportunity to form ftrong connexions, 
by marrying his fons with the саша of Gylfe. , 

** Having 
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** Having got every information of his route 
to Upfal, the refidence of Gylfe, he affembled all 
his male fubje&s, capable of bearing arms, and 
propofed an enterprize, which promifed conqueft 
and independance. The plan was received with 
fuch an enthufiafm, that even the women infifted 
on partaking of the glory of the execution; thofe, 
that had no children, demanded arms, that they 
might fight by the fide of their hufbands and bfo- 
thers. None remained behiüd but fuch as age, 
or other infirmities, rendered incapable of béating 
the fatigue of the march. 

** Although the army of Sig was füperior to 
any, that could oppofe him on his march, he 
preferred gaining ‘the good will of the nations, 
through which hé was to pafs, by perfuafion, 
rather than by force. With this défign he fet 
cut, with all the array and pomp of réligious fu- 
perítition. The moft of his army and warriors 
were left to guard the country he páffed through. 

*€ Thus having found his way to the north of 
Germany, then known by the name of the сош- 
try of the Saxons, he there left three of his 
daughters, with a divifion of his army, and pro- 
cecded to the coaft of the Baltic, where his fame 
for conqueft and power had preceded him; and, 
having fent a pompous embafly to Upfal, he was 
invited by king Gylfe amicably to partake of a 
` feaft, and great facrifice, the anniverfary of which 
i ol 

Sig 


- 
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** Sig did not take a military fuite with him, 
but his divines and minifters fkilled in facrifices. 
"They were twelve in number, the chief of whom 
"was Niord, his fon Frey, and his daughter Freya, 
whom Sig had efpoufed, on account of her great 
beauty, and profound skill in the art of divination. 

“ Sig himfelf was not lefs diftinguifhed by the 
comelinefs of his figure, than by his wit and men- 
tal talents, His appearance at Upfal excited gteat 
admiration, He was tall, and of pleafing addrefs, 
but, if offended, his looks ftruck terror: in the 
ordinary occurrences of life, his mildnefs gained 
the good will of all: he was alfo eloquent and 
perfuafive in fpeech, had cultivated the talent of 
poetry, in which he wrote his travels and cons 
quefts; a novelty, that foon gained great emula- 
tion, and gave birth to all thofe remarkable hifto- 
rical poenis of that part of the world, the collec- 
tion of which formed, for the ancient апа middle 

Mti, а body of hiftory tore complete than any 
other people can boaft of. 

“ Before the arrival of Sig on the Baltic, the 
hiftory of the North confifts only of vague tradi- 
tios, tranfmitted from fathér to fon. But, be. 
fide the introduction of rhyme in récitalé, which 
impreffes the memory, fo as to preferve thefe tra- 
ditions im their purity, there is every appearance, 
that Sig brought with him the art of writing into 
the North. At leaft it is certain, that the той 
ancient hiftorians of the country attribute to him 
die invéntion of Rupic charaéters; à mode of 

: writing, 
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writing, that has left fo many unperifhable monu- 
ments, though rude, in obelifks of granite ftone, 
that ornament the tombs of diftinguifhed perfons 
of ancient times. “Sturlifon affirms, that this cuf- 
tom was introduced by Sig. 

“ The king of Upfal, having no caufe to dif- 
own the kindred or ‘relationthip of this illuftrious 
flranger, coveted to be more firmly соппедей 
with him. It was a received opinion in the 
North, that the race of Gylfe proceeded from a 
Turc prince, named Othin or Odin, who formerly 
had led a colony into that country from Swithoid 
or Scythia: and if he had conceived any doubts, 
the fimilarity and identity of language, the fame 
mythology and mode of worfhip, would have been 
fufficient proofs of their being of one and the 
fame origin. 

** Gylfe delighted in the converfation of his, 
vifitor, and eagerly adopted his ideas, which at 

length tended to fix the ceremonies of worfhip i ing 
the moft folid manner. Niord and his companions та 
: had the charge of the facrifices, and of confulting 
the gods, and of communicating their decrees to 
the people. They were alfo made members of 
the fuperior tribunal, where the king prefided, 
and before whom the other princes of the North 
brought their complaints, at the folemn affembly 
of the great facrifice. Inftead of the title of 
Devine or This, that the minifters of the facrifice 
bore formerly, they gave them the name of Огой, 
i. c. Lord; from whence the Рап and Swedifh 
Drotning, 
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Drotning, i. e. Queen, and Drotz, i. e. ие: 
chief of juflice, or judge. 


“ The number Twelve is alfo preferved іп ihe | 


North: the territorial tribunals are compofed of 
twelve members, named, in the language of the 
country, Zelfmen, or Twelve шеп.” 

© The power of the minifters of the facrifice 


thus extended to political and civil objects ; divi- : 


G nation 


* It is not contefted, that the inílitution of a jury of 
twelve exifted in the time of the conqueror. ‘The document 
which remains of the difpute between Gundulf, the bifhop 
of Rocheíler, and Pichot the Шегі, afcertains this faa. 
“ The jury appears to me," fays the indefatigable Mr. Tur- 
ner, ** to be an inftitution of ргортећуе growth, and its- 


principle may be traced to the earlieft Anglo-Saxon times.” - 


(Hift. of the Anglo-Saxons, Vol. IV.) 

** Some fay a trial by a jury of twelve was in ufe among 
the ancient Britains, and others, that we had it from the 
Greeks.” (Jacob’s Law Did.) 

In a former volume of this work I have traced it much 
higher. ** The Irith word Cojfire fignifies an affembly of 
judges for the decifion of caufes; it is alfo a jury of twelve 
men, to try according to Englifh law." (O’Brien and Shaw’s 
Di&.) “ Dans chaque Parganab ou diftri&, il y a une Ca- 
cheri, ou cour de juftice.? (Anquetil. Legiflat. Orientale, 
р. 97.) It certainly was in ufe with the old Etrufcans, 
The twelve Lucomones, prefided over twelve provinces—they 
took on themfelves the adminiftration and diftribution of 
juftice ; and on extraordinary occafions, fuch as the trial of 
property, of life or death, they were fummoned to meet at 
Voltumna, where the grand national tribunal was held.——I 
believe there can be no doubt of its origin with the ancient 
Perfians or Scythians. 
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nation was left to the women, and Freya, thé 
wife of Sig, by her artfül addrefs, became emi- 
nent jh that myfterious art. 

“ Sig, having thus gained great influence, 
was firmly attachéd to the people of the North, 
by the marriage of his fons with the daughters of 
Gylfe. And being thus naturalized, he divided 
his cotiquefts among them, giving Gardarike, or 
Novogorod, in Ruffia, to Sigurlame; Cimbria, 
or Jutland, to Schiceld; Norway, to Seniefigir: 
without mentioning thofe he had eftablithed in 
Germany, and the interior of Raffia. 

** The srandíon of Schiceld, named Frode, 
obtained the name of peaceful, from the profound 
peace the North enjoyed during his reign; a 
reign, which coincides with the fhutting of the 
temple of Janus under Auguftus. For a long 
tinte in Denmark they counted the year from the 
epocha of the peace of Frode. 

“ This indication perfe&ly agreeing with the 
calculation of three generations to a century, and 
with the number of ycars, that the hiftorians of 
the North have affigned to the reign of each king, 
brings the emigration of Siz to the æra of the 
expedition of Pompey againft the Scythians, and 
fixes his arrival on tbe fhores of the Baltic about 
72 years before Chrift." 

At the end of this effay is the Runic alphabet; 
Mr. Rozen obferves, that the three firft letters, in 
value to our Th, O, R, and named Thor, Odin, 
Reid, are in honour of Thor, god of heaven, 

Odin, 
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Odin, god of battles, and Reid, which fignifies 
work; anil, that it appears even that the feries 
of all the letters taken together means fomething 
ntyflical. 

‘Odin it appears was the ancient name vf the 
true God with обе northern Scythians; a 
name, Jbre juftly obferves, which may be drawn 
from the hiebrew Adon, Dominus, nomen veri 
Dei. Н тау һауе been borrowed from «their 
neighbours, our Сон; for Adon, in Ч, fignifres 
fovereign, Adonahad, fovercignty, and frequently 
occurs іп the old laws of Ireland. К was.a.name 
alfo affumed by Sig, about feventy years before 
Chrift, according to Swerro, the ancient hiftorian 
of Norway, and his commentator Torfaus. „Апа, 


. i£ I don't miflake, Sig had the fame fignification 


as Odin or Adon; from whence the Italian and 
Spanith Seignor, a lord; Seignoria, а lordíhip, 
and the Englith Sigmiory: the 5. Goth Seger, 
vi&ory ; the Mandic, біра, war, and the'German, 
Siegen, to obtain a victory, are, in my opinion, 
al allied to this word Sig, dux, the lord and 
leader of an army. 

Суй, or fome one of that name, certainly led 
an army to Scotland. On an obelifk at Newton, 
in Aberdeeüfhire, is au infcription in the old Pe- 
lafgian characters, (which thefe northern Scythians 
might һауе! borrowed when in Afia,) with the 
name éfiGylf Gummarra, or Dominus Gylf.— 
I am favoured with a copy of this infcription, by 
Dr. George Kerr, of Aberdeen. 

G2 k 


SIZ a 
si 
Pa le's pact re 


We fre 
“ Ж” a 
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It is a. very curious monument of antiquity, 
and worthy of a good engraving: the whole con- 
fifts of fix lines. 

How different the hiftory of the Northern 
Scythe, or ancient Scandians, to that of the an- 
cient Irifh, Cati, or Indo-Scythians. Before the 
arrival of Sig on the Baltic, that is, feventy years 
before Chrift, the hiflory of the North confifts 
only of vague traditions; whereas the hiftory of 
the Irifh extends to a remote antiquity, to a pe- 
riod, as Blackítone fays, of «obicb tbe memory of 
man runneth not in tbe contrary, and yet brings 
with it. proof from Scripture, and from the moft 
ancient Oriental authorities. 


Sir Wm. Jones was of opinion, that Odin ог - 


Wodin was the fame as Budb, whom he proves 
appeared. on earth 1014 years before Chrift. 
Now, according to the Northern hiftorians, Odin 
flourifhed at a period not very diftant from our 
Saviour, and was cotemporary with Pompey and 
Julius Cæfar. Odin маѕ а god of war and terror, 
and his votaries carried defolation and the fword 
throughout whole regions; but Budh came into 
the world for the fole purpofe of preventing fan- 
guinary acts. Не put down the facrifice of men 
and beafts.. ** Thou blameft the whole Veda, 
when thou feeft, O kind hearted, the flaughter 


of cattle prefcribed for facrifice. О Céfava, /& 


aluming the body of Buddha." (Purana.) 
I doubt much if Mr. Rozen has begun his 
tranflation ers the Scandian hiftory properly. A 
Turc 
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Turc prince—Tor; Thor, іп the northern dialects, 
fignifies a prince: it is the fame in ІН, and Ore, 
Torc, is a prince, and probably in all the Afiatic 
languages. In Arab. aty lo tarike, а chieftain, 
or head man. (jl. o turkbon, a prince; jj 
fur, noble. Thurra is the fame as 5y3 Baal, 
dominus. (Clem. Alex.) 

It is true, that Torfzus, Sturlang, Sturlíon, 
and other Northern authors do affirm, that a large 
body of Turks did colonize Scandinavia: their 
affertion is no authority. Language and mytbo- 
logy thew, that they did not come from Turquef- 
tan or Touran. | 

Mr. Rozen commences with this remark: ** Al- 
though we know, that there were feven genera- 
tions of kings in Scandia before Gylfe, the hiftory 
of the North, before his reign, was no way fimilar 
to that of other ancient civilized nations." He 
allows three generations to a century; fo that he 
brings the arrival of Odin in Scandia about 320 
years before Chrift: a period of but yefterday, 
when compared to the arrival of the Coti from 
Spain to the Britifh ifles. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


1. OF THE COMMERCE OF OUR ANCIENT COTY, AND OF 
THER PATRONYMIC NAMES. 2. OF THEIR SHIP-BUFED- 
ING AND NAVIGATION. 3. OF THEIR INVENTION 
OF THE FIGURES ON THE CELESTIAL SPHERF. 


1. COMMERCE, aad a defire of conqueft to 
fecure that commerce, was the principal motive 
of the ramblings of the Coti from Colchis, and 
the Eatal, or Wolga; as I obíerved m my Vindi- 
cation of the ancient Hiftory of Ireland, p. 48.* 
Isith hiftory opens with a defcription of Eochaidh, 
alias Bartolan, (i. c. the great leadcr,) fetting out 
from the banks of the Сайлап, with a caravan of 
тооо men, agus а dba Ceannaith, Biobal agus 
Bebal, and his two chief meschants, Biobal and 
Bebal; and proceeded to Sogdiana, leaving his 
eldeft fon to take care of this fettlement, till he 
purfued his journey towards the Indus or Szor, 
where he fell in with the Fir. bolg, the Viri Bolgi, 
S750 the Bologues of the ancient Perfians and Arabian 
authors. 
This expedition, fays the author of the Book 
of Lecan, took place 300 years after the flood! 


All 
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АН nations boat of their antiquity. However, 
let us recollect, that боо years after the flood of 
Noah the dying patriarch Jacob mentions the 
migrations of the Zidoniags, and alfo, that in his : 
time caravans moved from country to country: 
the Midianites and the I/bmaelites in caravan, 
were the caufe of Jofeph’s being fold. Can we 
then doubt of the early navigation of a people fo 
well fituated for trade as our Coti or Indo-Scythze 
werc? 

Seated in Colchis, where they were great {hip- 
builders, as Herodotus informs us, they carried 
on for a long time an extenfive commerce, till the 
Greeks poffeffed themfelves of it. Strabo tells us, 
that the whole region abounded with fruits of 
every kind, and with every material, that was 
requifite for navigation. ‘limber was in great 
plenty there, and there were many rivers for its 
conveyance downwards. They had alfo abun- 
dance of flax and hemp, together with pitch and 
wax, The linen manufacture of the natives was : 
‘in high repute; and fo it was of the Scythapo- ` 
lians, when fettled in Beth/qn or Scythopolis, and ` 
of a colony of them feated in Scythia Limyrica, . 
between the Indus and Ganges. Wherever they | 
went they carried this art with them. The Bios,‘ 
or cotton manufacture, was not іп lefs repute.* : 


In 


* Bios, manufa&tured cotton. wi буѓз, is commonly ` 
tranflated fine linen. Нарег infifts it is another name for . 
filk, and the Irith lexiconifts are of the fame opinion. Dr. 

Vincent / 
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In Midrach Coheloth memorantur, fol. 92. lina 
tenuia, quz: veniunt Bethfan. De linificio Scytho- 
polis vide codicem Theodofianum, leg. 8. (Re- 
landus.) The /inen @f Colchis was fometimes 
painted with figures of animals and flowers, and 
afterwards dyed like the linens of India. Hero- 
dotus tells us, that the whole was fo deeply 
tincured, that no waling could efface the 

colours. | 
Cotton cloth, linen, falted fifh, falted butter, 
pitch, gold duft, precious ftones,* and glafs, 
compofed the greateft part of their exports; and, 
in confequence of this commerce, they made many 
fettlements on the Pontus and Euxine, the coafts 
of which were in тару places peopled from them. 
It 


Vincent fays, it is fuppofed every where to be cotton, * Ex 


iav. Pasar Eassoperns Buooos. Byffus, a material backled from 
certain barks of plants." (Strabo.) This paffage cleasly 
proves it was not filk. The proper саше for filk, in Irifh, 
are Sioda, Seric, Srol. 

* Atque ita latifmum Scythie fpatium Colchis tribuat, 
fic ut dicamus in ea aurum przílantiffimum, et fmaragdos, 
et cryftallos inveniri, quandoquidem generatim de Scythia, 
cujus partem effe Colchida affirmant veteres, et aurum 
et reliqua. Moff memorata ibi reperisi, et optime quidem 
notz fuiffe, (Cel. Relandus.) Gold, in lrifh, is foar and 
aphos, or afos; whence the river Phafis in Scythia, where 
they colle&ed the gold foar, or duft. In Hebrew gold is 
named tD auphaz, and gold duft зәм aphirs whence Ophir, 
ab pulvifculis aureis flumioum nomen habet. The old name 
of the gold mines in the county of Wicklow was Afoft, 
and the place of fmelting Foar-bhith, or the houfe of the 
gold duft. (Vindic. p. 146) 
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It is worthy of remark, that the name of but- 
ter, which, according to Caufabon, and the inde- 
Tatigable Beckman, (in his Hiftory of Inventions,) 
was firt made by the SPyrbiens, оша at this 
day be the fame, іп Іг, as in Hebrew and the 
Indian dialeéts. NN 

Im, iom, butter; from Jomai-nim, to tofs about, 
to whirl, as milk is, to be made into butter. If 
Voltaire, Bailly, and Gebelin are right, that every 
art or fcience originates with that people, the 


name of which is expreffed in their language, the . 


Orientalifts muft have owed this invention to our 
Coti. ** Un principe fundamental et reconnu de 
tout le monde, en fait de mots, eft, que toute fci- 
ence a été inventée ou perfectionnée par le peuple, 
dont elle a emprunté le langage." (Gebelin.) 


In, pronounced Eem, and in its inflexions Eim, ^ 


is Irifh for. butter; Meacon and Ma/fcon is another; 


and Maichean or Maigbean is a churn, from | 


Maicim, to break in pieces. in Arabic L> 
фата, de la&e concrefcere in butyri modum. 
(Gol.) Hebrew, лмоп hema, butyrum. Thema 


mm macha, ‘percutere, pertundere, ficut Non- 


hema, quod et ipfum percutiendo fit. . Chaldee, . 
МПА macha, butyrum. Hindooflan. Maakon, ' 


Mukbun, butter. Perf. аә mehè. NON. 


Бета is not a Hebrew word, alt'.ough the lexico- 
nifts pretend to derive it from Macha. 


-So it is as remarkable, that the Irifh called : 
linen by the name of Indic, (Cormac) which 
feems to point to their having learned that art of : 


; the 


^ 
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the Indians; and, that they do ufe the Indian 
.meafure, Bandal and Ciuma, at this day, for 
coarfe linens, in the fouth, tends to confirm it. 
Bandal, and Bandal-amb, 15 a cubit, the breadth 
of the linen; and it is fold by the’ Бала in 
length. 

** Bans, mefure de longueur dans l'Indoítan."* 
(Anquetil. p. 281.) Hindooftanee, Banh-deel, а 
cubit; i. e. Deel, a meafure of (Banh) the arm. 
Chaldee and Perfian Band, a certain meafure; 
and in the Chaldee nw amb, a cubit; © quanta 
eft a brachii flexu feu prominentia exteriori, 
ufque ad medii digiti fummitatem.” (Schindl.) 

The лом was divided into twenty-four digits, 
or equal parts: fo is the Irifh Banda/amb; hence, 
the ruftic purchafer, when he fufpe&s the mea- 
fure, paffes his thumb twenty-four times over, 
along the meafure, to know if it is juft. Of this 
1 have been a witnefs. 

Baifeach, a palm in meafure; Ch. wo руей. 

Ris, Reis, а (раа; Ch. r^ riz; Perf. et 
агу}. 

Ciuma, half а quarter of a yard, а palm. 
O’Brien writes it Cruma; it is an error of the 
prefs: it is evidently the Ciuma, a palm in mea- 
fure, in India. (Fr. Paol. de S. B.) 

Cliabh, a meafure for dry goods; Ch. коо 
chila, menfura aridorum Chaldaeorum, 18 Cabas, 
feu fata tria. (Plantavita.) 

Keefb, a meafure for dry goods, ftill in ufe; 
Sanfcrit Kejaza. 

Madda, 
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Madda, fo named from Mad, a hand. Ar. 
C mudda, menfura queedam eridorum, quantum 
duabus manibus conjunétis extenfifque capi poteft, 
(Gol) which is about the quantity of ап гіз 
‘madda, от madder. 

Сіб was another article of manufa&ure with 
the ancient Coti; in Irifh named Gloine, from the 


verb 2/сіліт, to fufe; in the Bengalefe Golano, > 


to fufe: the word has been derived by fome Irifh 
etymologifts from G/eo, melted, and Thinne, fire; 


hence Gine ebar, а glafs houfe; Gloinadoir, а | 


glazier; Gloine-ciam-ambarc, а telefcope. 

In Ifaiah, ch. iii. v. 23, for glaffes шей by the 
Jewifh women, we have in the plural 233 g/i- 
nim, which Thomaflin derives from 7173 galah, 
revelare; inde OY glizim, fpecula. А fpecu- 
lum in Iri is /рабая, correfponding with the 
Chaldee 12% zagan, victriarius, qui vitrum confi- 
cit, aut vendit. (Buxt.) 

Our Соп or Indo-Scythze appear to have been 
the firft carriers of the Indian trade to the Caf- 
pian; from whence it found its way into Europe. 
They райеа the deferts in Ciara-bon, (Kiaravan,) 
i. e. companies or troops of merchants, as the 
words expreís; and they conftruéed Fon-teacs 
or Caravanferas: all terms in their own language, 
to be found in the Chaldee and Perfian, (as we 
fhall prefently fhew,) and this at a diftance of 
time far beyond the reach of hiftory. 

The Greeks, envious of this trade, drove them 
from Colchis, from the Pontus, and the Euxine, 

after 
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after many fevere and bloody engagements, as 
lrifh hiftory fets forth. 

Our learned country woman, and pleafing hifto- 
rian, Mrs. Guthrie, has explained this commerce 
fo well, that we thal] quote the whole paffage. 

“ The Greek colonifts,” fays Mrs. Guthrie, 
** feem to have been fo convinced of the great 
importance of their f/beries, that feveral of them 
have a fith on their coins. Even the great city 
` of Byzantium had а fih hook on its money, to 
fhew how much it was beholden to that fource of 
riches. : 

** The то valuable branch of commerce, 
which the Greeks fell into on the Euxine, (for I 
hold their fifheries as the firft,) was the rich Indian 
trade, carried on far beyond the reach of biftory, 
and their arrival in thefe feas, by the channel of 
the Cafpian, Cyrus, and. Phafis: and which the 
colonifts, fettled in the ancient kingdom of Colchis, 
learned from the natives, efpecially from the inba- 
bitants of Iberia, who had been rendered by it rich 
and flourifbing,* while their country was become 
' one of the beft cultivated in Afia, as already re- 
marked ; fo there is little wonder, if tbe fame of tbe 
riches of Colchis bad reached Greece at an early 
period, and produced the Argonaut expedition to 
аге it. x 

. у ce We 


* The Iberians were Scythians, as has been fully proved 
from various ancient authofs. 
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` ** We аге told, that at firt the Greek fettlers 
went as far as Nineveb, the capital of Affyria, 
then the great mart for India goods, to purchafe 
their cargoes, till, on acquiring more knowledge 
of the trade, they difcovered a fac, which proba- 
bly the natives had concealed, viz. that they could 
procure them much cheaper by dealing dire&ly 
with the Indian merchants, who brought them.as 
far as the Cafpian fea, only 375 miles from their 
principal fettlement, Serapanis, on the Phafis, to 
which their thips could come up and load. 

“ As to the whole courfe of this trade from 
India to the Euxine, we owe the information to 
the enquiries of Pompey, after defeating Mithri- 
dates. That great man, wifhing to open once 
more this channel of wealth to his country, which 
had been fhut up fince the days of the Greeks, 
(the period that I am treating of,) fent intelligent 
people to make enquiries: and they related, on 
their return, that the goods were conveyed in 
feven days from India to the river Icare іп Bactria, 
which falls into the Oxus, and that river into the 
Cafpian, where the Greek merchants received the 
rich merchandizes, and brought them in boats up 
the Cyrus, (now Kur,) from which river they 
were carried by land to the Phafis, and arrived 
at Serapanis in four days, as the road was fo 
good as even to admit the ufe of carts. From 
Serapanis the loaded veffels eafily dropped down 
to the Euxine; and, after traverfing that fea, 

failed 
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failed through the Thracian Bofpborus to the Gre- 
cian ftates, for which they were bound. 

** It is impoflble te clofe this article without a 
remark on the high antiquity of this commerce. 
Solomon traded to india upwards of 7oo years 

before Chrift: and he, probably, only followed à 
trat? beaten a thoufand years before bim: а fabje& 
on which the Abyffinian Bruce is equally learned 
and luminous." (A Tour through the Crimcea or 
Taurida, by Mrs. M. Guthrie, Letter 7 ahd 76.) 
- The Bologues, as I have fhewn in my Vindica- 
tion, built wicker veffels, covered with hides, for 
the navigation of the Indus. Niebulir was ia’ 
Oman not many years fince, and found, that tbe ' 
Omanites conftructed the fame kind of veffels oa 
the Perfian gulph.—But, fays Irifh hiftory, with 
fach veffels we could not navigate the Red беа. 
** Ni dheacaidh aon E/ tre fan Muar-ruaidh, aclit 
an Еу; wniaide;" that is, no /hip can navigate the 
Red Sea, but a timber-built (hip. (O'Clery, from 

' a very ancient nianufcript.) Docs not this paffage 

fhew the knowledge of our Coti in the naviga- 
tion of thofe feas? 

Our Coli or Indo-Scythe, mafters of this. great 
trade, had a body of laws for its regulation, 
named Foras, explained fimply by the word. 
Law, in our Dictionaries; thefe are the laws of 
- the Séythians, mentioned by Ербоги: and Proso- 
fius: by thefe they regulated comnterce- in’ Spain; 
the Portugueze (ШІ retain the word. ‘The Royal 

Society 
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Society of Lifbon, in 1805, offered a premium, 
** Pour lé jurifprudence. Une expofition de la Cone 
Jitutions, et des effets politique des anciens Fon AES, 
(ге? а dire,) Lois be Commerce.” (Mag. 
Encyclop. Aout, 1805.) 

Fragments of thefe Foras ftill exift in the Irith 
manuícripts іп the College Library.* The term : 
is Chaldaic, viz. 0-19 phoras, exactor publicorum 
tributorum aut vectigalium. (Buxtorf.) Arab. 
ОФ fubris, а law, а rule, a canon. (Rich.) 
In every port the king had a Foir/ar, or officer of 
‘the cuftoms, a colle&tor; a word apparently dé- 
rived from Foras: but we find the Chaldee now) 
phorfa, exacor publicorum tributorum aut үсбі- | 
galium, in Chaldza. 

In like manner the Irifh word Dath is explained 
to fignify а law, but certainly is the Arab. 440 
diat, the law of retaliation, which is fully ex- 
plained in the Irifh laws. 


OF THEIR PATRONYMIC NAMES, GAODHAL, 
GAEL, AND FOINICE. 


. G4oDar, or Gaodhal. Ву this name the 
Coi diftinguifhed thémfelves as of the pofterity 
; of 


* Several fpecimens of thefe laws, with their tranflations, 
have been piven in the courfe-of this work. See Collectanea, 
Vol.ll.and III. Jt is a great pity, and a fcandal to the 
nation, that encouragement is not given for a tranflation of 
all thofe fragments of laws in the library of Trinity College. 
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of Japhet, who in Scripture is ftyled Yaphet 9173 
gadul, to diftinguifh themfelves from the Chal. 
‘dean colony named Tuatha Dedan, or ће Haruf- 
pices of Dedan. т: magnum effe vel fieri. 
Synonimous to which is the Armenian Aigh, no- 
men gigantis et Aighafineach, Armeni ab Aigh 
orundi—horum  gigantium erat Yapeticus Ше 
Haigh, celebris ac fortis praefectus, jaculandi pe- 
ritifümus, arcuque potens. (Mofes Choronenfis, 
Lib. I. c. 9.) 

2. GAEL, a merchant; Gaelibh, (gacliv,) tribes 
of merchants, derived from gaelis, or geilis, traf- 
fick, commerce. In Arab. == жей, nego- 
tium magnum, grave. (Gol.) Ibh in Irifh, and 
3N ibh in Chaldee, tribus, pars populi qui ab 
eodem (ab) patre geniti erant, whence Gaelibb. 

Galway receives its name from a company of 
merchants fettled there. Commerce with the 
Irih and Arabs was efteemed honourable; and 
hence, in both countries, the adje&ive 4/ob (noble) 
was prefixed to the word implying commerce, to 
fignify a merchant. 4/ob-Gaelibh, the merchants 
of Galway; and hence Ptolemy names the bay of 
Galway Sinus Afobus. The Arabs and Perfians 
write it Qs! afhab and afoub, Signifying 
lord, mafter, pofieffor. yl hes! as- 
' bab tajaret, merchants, ( Rich. ) in Irifh Afobtege- 
тир. The Irifh now write it Eafb and Hafb; as 
іп Eafb-óe, a bifhop, i. e. the dignified бр, or 
holy man. Ahab is reduced to 4/p in the Per. 
бап, whence Argi-/p, Kifb-tafp; hence Efub-opes, 

king 
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king of Scythia, that conquered Sefgris. ** Il ne 
faut pas croire, que tous les noms Perfans termi- 
nés par A/p renferment le mot cheval; il fignifie 
Ghef:” (Anquetil de Perron.)*  Ifaiah takes no- 
tice of this pompous title given to the merchants 
of Tyre, ** whofe manufacturers were princes, 
and whofe merchants the honourable of the 
earth.” In like manner we read in Irith hiftory 
of the Ceannaith-ambra in Inis-Mann, the noble 
merchants of the ifle of Mann. | 

3. FEN, Fon, commerce, merchant, wealth; 
hence the common adage, 


* Cine (сак бог an feine.” 


The Scythian tribe are merchants by profeffion; 
and hence Fonteac, a caravanfera, the feac, or 
houfe of the merchants; an inn. (Shaw.) Foinice, 
‘profeffional merchants; Feinice, the fame; old 
names given to our Coti. One of the old names 
of Ireland is Criocb na Fuineach, the country of 
commerce or merchants, whofe ports, according 
to Tacitus, were more reforted to than thofe of 
Britain: and hence Bearla feine fignifies the lan- 
guage of the merchants, who, by intercourfe with 
foreigners, fpoke a mixed diale&: Bearla teibi] 
H means 


* Afb fignifies a horfe in IrifR alfo; “Cuil Afb, а 2d of 
а horfe. (Shaw.) 

+ Р. P kio, opus, aĝio. 

1“ Бу Bearla teibe, our anceftors always anderftood a 
mixed dialect." (Ch. O’Connor.) 
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means«the fame, from INV tab, merces, negotium; 
whence Thebes in Egypt, which was once the 
emporium of that country. (See Bruce’s Abyf 
finia, Vol. Н. p. зо.) 

In Arabic and Perfian (93 fon, trade, — 
АХАУ fontuk, a caravanfera. Chaldee pma 
phondak, caupona, hofpitium, hofpes, vinum: et 
efculenta vendens. Perf. US 43 funduk, cara- 
vanfera. Punice-Maltefe fondok; hofpitium mer- 
catorum, et nomen cujufdam loci in Melita. (Vaf- 
fali.) Shaw tranflates Fonnteac, an Inn, which is 
the fame thing as caravanfera; but I believe he is 
right in tranflating Samafaiche, a futtler of an inn, 
‘compounded of the Perf. fbem, an inn, and 

М! afbikar, publick. * Guirme, which Shaw 
alfo tranflates an Inn, is the Chaldean (57) gurm, 
caravaníera, habitatio in folitudine, à =) gur, 
habitare modicum tempus peregrinorum more, 
(Buxtorf.) 

In every Irifh Fonteae, or caravanfera, refided 
a Bruigber, who had certain lands affigned him; 
for which he was to entertain the prince and all 
travellers on journeys: he was alfo to find chefs- 
boards and backgammon-tables for their recre- 
ation, as particularly expreffed in the Breitbamban 
laws of Ireland.. Ch. 7372 bargar, in Aruch ex- 
ponitur pro domibus extra urbem extru&is, in 
quibos venduntur vicualia viatoribus—indé expli- 
catur, hofpitium, popina, in Vajik rabba, fe& 7. 

‘Simile boc eft regi iter facienti per defertum. Cum 
perveniflet ad diverforium primum, comedit et 
bibit 
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bibit illic. (Buxt.) Ar. y berj, cibum et po- 
tum largius furrepfit, aut eorum habuit. (Gol.) 
The author of a learned work on the primitive 
elements of language blames the great Bochart 
“© for not having underítood the word Phenician 
to be of the fame import with the Chaldean 
word Chanaanite; for аз Chanaanite fignified а” 
merchant in that language, fo doth Phenician mean 
the fame thing in Greek; for pen, phen, means 
money, traffick, ufury; thus Phenician doth alfo 
denote riches, jewels; and Ғелиғ, in Latin, is 
шағу.” 
Baxter in his Reliq. p. 415, obferves the fame. 
** [t is,” fays he, *© a grand, though an ancient 
miftake, that the old &w»x« were Tyrians.”? And 
«ће learned Monf. Du Puis tells us, ** it is a mif- 
take to think, that, by Phenicians, the Greeks 
meant the people of thofe cities, at the bottom of 
the Mediterranean, and on the coafts of Syria and | 
Paleftine. Phenician was a general name, that 
the Greeks gave to all Ea/tern people, that traf- 
ficked with them, and brought commodities for 
fale. from Tarteffus, an ancient city of Affyria, to 
Pelufium in Egypt. From the divers parts of 
that fea, called the Phenician fea, it was, that the 
Ealt carried on its commerce with all the Weft, 
from the mouth of the Indus to the Tagus. 
Thefe are the Phenicians, who are faid to have 
conquered great part of Afia, and made Egyptian 
Thebes their capital. We cannot doubt, but the 
| ош nations of Afia moved to the /outh of 
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Perfia, and perhaps extended even to the осел; 
Carmania, on the Perfian gulph, was the great 
depót of. commerce for Períia.* The Carma- 
nians facrificed the horfe—the Scythians did the 
fame." (Du Puis, De l'influence, que les habi- 
tans des Ifles du Golfe Perfique, et des Côtes 
meridionales de la Perfe, et de la Carmanie, ou 
de Kerman, jufq’a l'Indus, ont eue fur l'Europe 
et fur l'Afie Mineure. Mem. de l'Inftitut. Nat. 
T. V. Liter.) 

The Ethiopian fhepherds,” fays Brace, cc car. 
ried their Indian commodities to Thebes, which 
foon grew rich and proud. There is a tribe of 
. thefe fhepherds, which, if we were to pay any ate 
tention to fimilarity of names, we fhould be apt to 
imagine we had found here, in 4frica, a part of 
that great Саш nation fo widely extended in 
Europe and Afia—thefe are the Galla; this word 
in their own language fignifies /hepherd. They 
were carriers between the Indian and Atlantic 
ocean, and fupplied the interior part of the penin- 
fula with Indian commodities."-—I am rather in- 
clined to think, that thefe Сайа were a part of 
our Gael, or Indo-Scythz, and, that they called 
themfelves fo, from being merchants; for Bruce 
fays, they called themfelves alfo Agaazi or Agagi. 

A body 

* And fo Ciat.maoin Ggnifies i in Irifh; whence fo many 
Carmens in Ireland. And thefe grand depóts of commerce 
were alfo the feats of the Naflegan, or aífemblies of the 
ftates. (See Carmen. Seward's Topogr. of Ireland.) See 
Ciar, No, 10, in the fubfequent lift of names for commeree. 
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A body of Scythians, fays frifh hiftory, en- 
gaged in the fervice of the Egyptians, overthrew 
the Ethiopians in many battles, and at length 
brought them under tribute to the crown of 
Egypt. They invaded Egypt 3666 years B. C. 
and again 640 years B. C. 

There is a great fimilanty in many words of 
the old Egyptian and old Irifh languages. In my 
fifth volume I have given about 100 examples 
from a nomenclator in Egyptian, Arabic, and 
Таба, printed from Kircher. 

** The Scythians of Colchis and of the Euxine,” 
fays Bryant, ** however unknown they had lain 
for ages, there was a time when the natives had 
. rendered themfelves very refpectable. For they 
carried on an extenfive commerce, and were fupe- 
rior in fcience to all the nations in the neighbour- 
hood: and this was long before the dawning of 
learning in Greece: even before the conftitution 
of many principalities, into which the Hellenic 
flate was divided. ‘They went under the names 
of Colchians, Iberians, Cimmerians, Hyperboreans, 
Alani, Рноікісе, and Puanices. Тһе ex- 
treme fettlement of this people was in SPAIN, 
upon the Betis, near Tarteffus and Gades. The 
Turdetani, one of thofe Iberian nations upon the 
great weftern ocean, are to the laft reprefented as 
a moft intelligent people. They are well ac- 
quainted, fays Strabo, with grammar, and have 
many written records of high antiquity; and even | 
their laws аге defcribed in verfe, which, they fay, 

are 
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are of 6000 years flanding.* In Yatianus Aff- 
rius, and more efpecially in Clemens of dlexandria, 
we have an account of thofe perfons, who were 
fappofed to have bleft the world with fome inven- 
tions; and, upon examination, almoft all of them 
will be found to have been of Scythian original." 
(Bryant's Mythology of the Ancients.) 


REMARKS, 


"The Turdetani are placed by Strabo, and by 
Ptolemy, between the Anas and the Betis, 
exactly where the Scoti are fituated by Orofius: 
they extended themfelves acrofs the country to 
Cantabria. They were certainly the defcendants 
of the Indo-Scythz, called Ep5tali by Procopius, 
who, he fays, were governed by their own king, 
and by wholefome laws; and who, according to 
Irifh hiftory, came from the Pontus. And Orofius 
(an author of the fourth century) tells us, that 
the Seytbians, expulfed from Gallicia in Spain, by 
Conftantine the Great, took fhelter in Ireland; 
where they found the country already under the 
dominion of their countrymen the Scott. 

Ortelius places the Scoti in Cantabria, at leaft 
from thence he brings them to Ireland. ** Scoti, 
quorum 


* It is fuppofed, that there is a miftake in the manufcript 
of Stagbo, and, that for exer, years, we fhould read ema», 
verfes; and, that the trie meaning was, that they confifted 
of 6000 verfes. 
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quorum Orofius, Claudianus et Ammianus inter 
Latinos fcriptores meminere, Britanniw infule 
Ícptentrionales populi, qui ex Hifpanie Cantabria 
oriundi, atque inde in Hiberniam migrantes, tan- 
dem in Scotia fedem fixere.’’ (Ortelius.) 

Boulanger, a very learned hiftorian and anti- 
quary, fays, ** Il eft bon d'obferver, que les anciens 
font fortir les Iberiens d'Efpagne de Ја Colchide.” 
(L'Antiq. devoilée. T.I. p. 364.) 

We fhall here detail many other words and 


terms relating to commerce, to fhew, that they. 


are of Oriental origin, and could not have been 
imported into the lrifh language by any other 
means than by their anceftors having been a 
trading people in Afia. 

4. AONACH, a fair, a mart.  Zonacboir, a 
merchant; and, with the infeparable particle F, 
(as Golius calls it,) Faonach and Fionach, a mer- 
chant; and perhaps hence the Feinice and Foinice, 
or Phoinice. Aonach Tailtean, the fair of Tail- 
tean, Aonach, a market town in Lower Ormond, 
now Nenagh. (O’Brien.) Diaonacb, the god of 
trade; whence the Romans made Yanus a god of 
trade, catching the found of the name. In Arabic 
э 5 у= anuk, negotium. Ch. NDIN аоласаға, 
negotiator; from DN aoni, emptio. Сг. om. 
Anach, in Trifh, with the particle Е, Fianach, 
fignifies a giant; the root is Anach. poy anak, 
jn Hebrew and Chaldee, fignifies a giant; and I 
believe the Anakim, which the meffenger of Mofes 
met in Canaan, were no more than a caravan of 
| merchants: 
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merchants: the M and the y are often шей pro- 

mifcuoufly. They were certainly a large-bodied 

people; but they were Canaanites, that is, mer- 
chants. 

Fianach in Іт undoubtedly conveys the idea 
of terror: it was the war cry of the O’Tothils, 
(о Tools,) as we find by the following гер ег: 
. it is the Chaldee ур phanab, conterrere. 

De clameo de O'Tothils voce Fenneck abou. 
Rot. Tur. Birm. 

Placita cora de Walterus Penrys, Williel- 
anno  4to. V mus le Bette, Henricus le 
Edy. II, Bette, Willielmus Penrys, Jo- 

hannes filius Roberti, &c. et 

alii, reétati, quod ipfi noCante venerunt ad Wil- 
liam de Hugerton, et in eadem villa riotofe cla- 
maverunt magna voce, Fennock abo, Fennock abo, 
quod eft fignum de O"Tothils; et рег hujufmodi 
clameum malitiofé fecerunt omnes homines et foe- 
minas ejufdem ville fuere extra domos fuos; et 
hoc facto roboriaverunt i in prædi&â villa quatuor 
gallinas et octo pullonios prætii fex denariorum, et 
unum cafeum proetii unius oboli, et inde fuam fe- 
cerunt voluntatem, contra pacem fe veniunt et de- 
fendunt omnem roboriam, et totum, &c. Et 
dicunt, quod non funt inde culpabiles, et de bono 
et malo ponunt fe fuper patriam. Et Ricardus 

Alewyn, &c. (cum undecim aliis) dicunt fuper fa- 

cramentum fuum, quod funt culpabiles, et fece- 

runt pacem cum domino rege pro tranfgreffione 
predicta per viginti folidos, &c. &c. \ 
Every 
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Every ІНІҺ chief had a war cry, as Butler abou, 
Crom abou, ёс. Gedeon gave his war cry to his 
little troop againft the Madianites, To.the Lerd 
and to Gedeon. | 

Caidreub Aonach, а partnerfhip in trade, fel- 
lowíhip in commerce. (O'Brien, Shaw.) Hence 
the Bene-Chadre-anach in the Poenulus of Plautus, 
v. 35, meaning the Carthaginians, or the fons ОЁ 
the trading company. 

Ceannaigb, a merchant, from ceannam, to buy 
and fell. Ceannaighth amhra in inis Mann, the 
noble merchants of the ifle of Mann. (See Gad 
before.) 1y32 canaan, a merchant; the final nun 
(ЇЧ) is fervile here, and this is agreed in general. 
And if Canaan may be from y35 canaa, which 
cannot be difputed, then it is a miftake, though 
а common one, that.a merchant was named Cz. 
. naan from the grandfon of Noah, and the father 

of the Canaanites.” (Bate’s Heb. Lexicon.) Ca- 
naan, though written with 2 caph, a fervile, which 
when prefixed fignifies, according to, like, is un- 
doubtedly derived from mp kana, emere; whence 
їр konè, emptor. узр kenaban, nomen pro- 
prium viri. Mercatura nobilis, inde Kenahan, ne- 
gotiator, merx, all written with p, which is always 
radical. Let the Hebrzeifts fettle that matter. And 
"hence we may add the Irifh family name Kinaban, 
I hall not hefitate to declare, that, in my opinion, 
both derive from the Indo-Scythian Ceannaigh, 
pronounced kannaib. Тһе Scythe of Bethfan are 

called Canaatites in Jofhua, c. xvii, 
6. Beannann, 


-— 
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6. Beannann, merchandize, wares, houfehold 
goods. Perf. wil banian, a Hindu who em- 
ploys himfelf in trade. Sanícrit banian; Hin- 
dooft. бил), wares, merchandize. 

7. Tora, Torach, trade. Comb-thorachd, com- 
merce. Tar-aos, a community of merchants. 
Ch. “ tari, negotium, Tarun, mercator. NW 
taria, commercium. Hence Troas, Troja, Troy. 
See Phrygia in Reacam. Art. 13.* 

8. Bife, money, traffck. Bifeachoir, i. e. 
Bife-feachoir, a merchant. Among the Brahmins 
the сай of Ву/2 only are allowed to traffick.: Hin- 
dooft. Bjfeb, a fair, a market; ma-bijfet, com- 
merce; bi/atee, a pedlar.. Ar. slyly bazar, mer- 
chandize, trade, market. The lrifh Bifeachoir, 
is compounded of bife and the Chaldee NYD 
Jacbora, or ^rmo fochar, merx, mercator, qui 
mercium et negotiationis caufa ultro citroque cir- 
cuit. poo /acbarin, homines et quicquid in cir- 
cuitu eft. Hence the Irifh Seacharan, a ftroller, 
a pedlar; and the Scar in the county of Wex- 


` ford, where the old Britons opened a market. 


Scara-walfb, ёс. ёс.  Hindooft. Ѕарооќағ, a 

merchant. 
Our Coti or Indo-Scythe coined money for 
the purpofe of traffick. Indus rex in Scythia ar- 
gentum 


* Torc fignifying a hog or fwine, thé Trojans took 
this animal for their fign armorial. Arma fixit Troia, 
(Virgil) Troia fuit inter arma templis а ха. Armorum 
infigne, id eft, fas. (Meffala Corvinus.) 
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gentum primus invenit, quod Ericthonius Athenas 
primam attulit. They trafficked alfo with Indian 
and Babylonian money and meafures. The mea- 
fures I have already explained, and fome of their 
coin, іп ‚ту lał volume. Bes, Bis, Bios, i. е. 
Cios, a fpecies of money. (O’Clery.) Bis, tri- 
bute. (O'Brien, Shaw.) This muft have been 
the By/a of Pegu, mentioned by the earlieft navi- 
gators from Europe to India. “ The Byza is 
worth (after our account) about half a ducat.” 
(Voyages and Travels of M. Cefa Frederick, 
merchant of Venice, 1563. Hacluyt's Coll.) 
Perf. ls ба), a tax. Hence the Irifh Bafcac, а 
toll-gatherer; and probably Baffaile, a vaffal, 
that is, one under tribute. | | 
` Bann, Pann. Or bann, a fpecies of gold coin. 
(O’Brien.) The Indian Pannam is a fmall round 
coin of filver, like a rupee. (Fr. Paolino, p. 85.) 
Panga@us mons, apud quem auri metalla et confla- 
turam Cadmus ipfe invenit Phoenix. (Plin. L.VII. 
с. 56.) 

Pungine, a penny. Hindooft. Pun, a half. 
penny. 2 | 

Fann, Fang, an ancient coin of gold or filver. 
(O’Brien.) Faing n’dearg oir, a fang of red 
gold. (Id.) Do bbearadba faing n'dearg oir don 
eafbog, he gave a fang of red gold to the bifhop. 
 (O'Clery.) The filver Fanon, called by the In- 
dians Panam, is a {mall round coin. (Fr. Paolino.) 
The Cochinefe Panam is a very {mall coin of tin 

. ot 
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or lead. (Id.) Feng, a Chinefe coin, the tenth 
of an ounce. 

Duda, a coin of iron or other bafe metal. 
Duda, fteel. (Shaw.) The Duda is a fma 
round coin of tin or lead, or other bafe metal, 
according to the nature of the country. (Id.) 
Ar. Oso. budid, iron. ) 

Gear, money.  Gear-fom, earneft money. 
(Shaw.) Ch. rri gera, obolus, nummus. (Buxt.) 
Ar. + ў gerau, carneft money, handfel. (Rich.) 
Gerab, a {mall Hebrew filver coin, worth fome- 
what more than a penny Englifh. (Parkhurft.) 

And as to arithmetical figures, fo neceffary in 
commerce, Boxhornius and Bryant both infift, 
that they were invented by the Indo-Scythe. 
(See Colle&. Vol. V.) 

9. Mat, riches, wealth, rent, tax, tibus. 
commerce; Маат, a merchant. Hence the 
names of towns and lands, where fairs are held, 
viz. Mallo, Malahide, Malabideart, Maltan, &c. 
Arab. and Perf. Sle mal; Heb. это тай, 
riches, money, wealth, goods, merchandize, reve- 
nue. Hindooft. Mal, merchandize; Мат 
fair. 

то. Сіув, Сілв, commerce, а БЕЛЕТ 
Macboir, the fame. Еппа-тасфоіғ, a frivolous 
merchant, a pedlar, a toyman.  Ciara-bann, a 
troop or company of merchants, a caravan; hence 
Ciaragb, now Kerry, whofe ports were much 
frequented, and Machara, Machara-felt, and 

many 
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many other market towns. Ciar-maoin, the 
wealth of merchants, an emporium. Ch. туо 
ciri, venditio, emptio, negotiatio, “30 machbar, 
vendere. mon тесфиға, commercium. Ar. 
J SLJ kaur, trade, Perf. oli _karmen,* а 
market, an emporium. Ov, kerid, a place of 
commerce; hence Crete, from the Irith Cier-ith, 
the country of merchants. © Uranus, fon of 
Acmon, (a Scythian,) conquered Crete; and his 
male children were called Cureti, that is, mer- 
chants: they fabricated fwords and iron arms, 
with which they trafficked with other nations. 
There is a great refemblance, fays Du Puis, 
between the words Car and Carmania. CARMA- 
NIA, on the Perfian gulph, was the great depót 
of commerce for Perfia." Hence, probably, the 
Irifh Mar-ciur, and the Latin Mercurius, the god 
of trade. Mar is the fame in Irifh and Chaldee 
as Bal. à mar, dominus; vocabulum Babylo- 
nicum, et pro Hebrzo 9у2 baal. (Bochart.) 

11. Tucar, Tegur, Tegearacb, commerce, 
purchafe. (O'Brien and Shaw.) Poenis МПГ? 
tugro, commercium. “ Tingi hodiè Tangar dici 
reperis apud Caftaldum. Hinc fufpicio non levis, 
Phoenices hoc vocabulum fcripfiffe cum R in fine. 
Sic Tingir, vel Tye, tiggir, effet emporium, ut 
| in 


* Perf. ole Korman, Carmania, famous for fteel; 
а caftle, an emporium. Hence the Irith Corman, vulgó 
Croman, a lancet, a chirurgical inflrument made of Car- 
manian Йесі; alfo Damafcus fteel. 


toov 
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"ma tagger, ‘Syris, negotiari, et “Am taggar, 
negociator, Inde appellatam à Poenis fufpicamur 
. Carthaginem Hifpanis wor tugra, i. e. com- 
merci, ut à Mediterranea Carthagine diftingue- 
retur. Quod Graci fic acceperint, quafi à Teucro ` 
conditore fortita effet id nominis. Nam hujufmodi 
Jundamentis nituntur pleraque Grecorum fabule de 
populorum origine." (Bochart.) 

12. Lrocuac, i. e. Ceannais; Gaolach, i. e. 
Сеш. (O'Clery.) Liogac, commerce, like Gao. 
lach from Сей. (See Gael, Art. 2.) Luigbaire, 
a merchant. Aluigheacht, commerce. Tracht- 
aluigh, a merchant. (M‘Curtin’s Di&:) — Liegbac 
fhould have been иеп Luighac. тасы 
aluigheacht is the Arabic ARMs 5542 trakt- 
&laket, the trade or profeflion of commerce. Hin- 


dooft. ЕЧ ‚) ао, commerce. 


А body of our Loegrians, or merchants, re-~ 
mained in Cornwal after the arrival of the Cymri; 
and from that body the Britons probably borrowed 
fome of the rites of the religion of the Coti, which 
was that of the ancient Perfians. 

From Luighac and Ciar 1 think are-derived the 
names Leleges and Сагат, on the соз of the 
Euxine, even to Scythia, who in that quarter of 
the world laid the foundation of an empire, and 
of commerce, as extenfive as that of the Phoenicians 
of Africa, fays the learned M. Du Puis, < and,” 
adds he, ** by means of the Erythræan colonies, 
compofed of Affyrians, Perfians, Indians, Ara- 

bians 
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bians and Phoenicians, the Eaft communicated its 
arts and fciences, its commercial genius, and all. 
the riches and produ&ions of India, Perfia, and 
Arabia, to the Weft. 

© It would be interefting to difcover and de 
termine, at what period this tranfplantation of 
people from the Eaft took place, becaufe Бу фас 
we fhould have a given point or period, to deter- 
mine one of the greateft revolutions, that affected 
the Weft and the North of Europe—an impene- 
trable veil conceals.this great want of univerfal 
hiftory—all that we know is, that it was anterior 
to all known epocha of Grecian hiftory. The той 
ancient chronology of the Greeks, when we would 
not grope in the dark, is that called the war of 
Troy. But the people adjacent to the Perfian 
gulph, and the iflanders of the Erythrzan fea, 
had eftablifhed colonies on the. coaft of our fea 
a long time previous to the age, in which Ulyffes 
and Agamemnon lived, even before the age, in 
which the pretended expedition of the Argonauts | 
is fixed. 

«є The foundation of Tyre, or rather that of 
the temple of Hercules of Tyre, was made 2800 
years before the Chriftian æra; and the taking of 
Troy is fettled at about 1200 years before the 
fame zra, and the expedition of the Afgonauts at 
b250. 

< Suppofing then, that the expedition of the 
Argonauts be an hiftorical fa&, which I am far 
from admitting, and which authors wrongfully and 

ignorantly - 
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ignoranily place as the age of the difcovery of the 
art of navigation, there was more than 1500 
years, that the Tyrians trafficked before that pe- 
riod in the Mediterranean and its ifles. Tyre, 
before it was deftroyed by the Perfians, was the 
greateít maritime city that then was; their pilots 
guided their fhips by the ftars of the Little Bear, 
. which they taught the Greeks; they cultivated 

‘all the íciences,. and all the arts, with equal 


' fucceís.: 


** Tyre was but the daughter of Sidon. Homer 
fpeaks of Sidon, and does not mention Tyre. On 
the other hand, we learn from Herodotus, that 
thefe Sidonians themfelves were but a colony of 
Mlanders, who inhabited the entrance of the Per- 
бап gulph, oppofite the mouth of the Euphrates. 
What antiquity then can be given to thefe ifland- 
ers, who formed fuch eftablifhments on the coafts 
of another fea, or on the coafts of the Mediterra- 
mean? An antiquity, that we cannot determine, 
but which we muft grant, fince it is from them that 
the moft ancient cities of the Weft of Africa, and 
of Europe, draw their origin. They were, in fa&, 
colonies of the Indian ocean, that buit ancient 
Cadiz* in the Atlantic ocean. Thus navigation 
muft have been perfected in very remote ages, to 
have eftabhfhed a communication between places, 
where the fun rifes, and where it fets. Whag 
could have been the motives, that determined 

thefe 


* Ceide, a market, a fair. 
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thefe iflanders of the Indian {саз to. betake them. 
{elves to the weftward? We cannot doubt, that 
the Scythian nations of Afia moved to the fouth 
of Perfia, and- perhaps extended even to the 
ocean.” (Du Puis.) 

The great routing of the Tyrians was by Gue 
darz, alias Nebuchodonofor, who, after a fiege 
of thirteen years, drove them out, feized on the 
Tyrian fhips, and purfued them to Spain. П/о- 

` bal was then governor, who, not thinking himfelf 
fafe in Spain, fled with our Coti to Ireland; where, 
according to lrifh hiftory, he met the death of 
thofe who are drowned іп the fea, as the prophet 
Ezekiel had predifted. (Бес my Vindication.*) 
** Du Puis," fay the Reviewers, ** writes in con- 
je&ures, which fa&s do not countenance, and 
which want even the fupport of probability." 

Moft of his affertions appear to be fupported 
by hiftory: a great body of our Indo-Scythe fet- 
tled on the Perfian + guiph, from whom a great 

I чай 


* Т, fays Irifh hiftory, was neither Milefian, (Scytbian,) 
Omanite, Bologue, or Nemedian, but far fuperior to al) 
thefe, Мас боп defcended from Jib, and extended his 


arms to the Britannic ifles and to Gaul (Liber Lecanus, / 


fol, 119)—that is, /% маза Tjrian. His city was taken 
by Nebuchodonofor 573 years B. С. “ Is this your joyous 
city," fays Ifaiah, ** whofe antiquity is of ancient days? 
Нег own fhips fhall carry her afar off to fojourn.” Spanifh 
hiftory afferts, that he built the city of 20-041, or Tho- 
bal, now Santubes. (See my Vindication, p. 304, and 
' Gebelin’s Monde Primitif, Т. VIII.) 
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tra& of country on its borders was named Scuthia. 


. ** When the Indo-Scythe feized upon the pro- 


vinces of Sufiana and Chufiftan," fays the learned 
Bryant, < they were in the poffeflion of the navi. 


“gation of the Tigris downwards to the Perfan 
. gulph, where they commenced a very сапу 


trade.” 
15. Reacam, to buy and fell. 
~ “ Cammerce fut perfonifó. Commerce was 


made a divinity." (Gebelin.) 


From Reacam they formed Muireach, a mer- 
chant; pl. Muireagb.* 

Mor ап muireach an tar tonn. They (the 
Scuit) were great merchants beyond feas. | 

From the fame root, with the particle Е, they 
formed Fiaracb, the god of trade; in the plural, 
Fiaragh, merchants. “ The Ibh faragh,” fays 
O’Brien, © fettled in Galway:” true, for Fiaragh 
is fynonimous to Gaelibh, i. e. merchants. See 
Art. 2. From Fiarach the Latins formed Phryxus, 
the god of trade. Phrysi templum et lucus in Col- 
cbide. (Plin, et Pomp. Mela.) 

The fable of Phryxus, as wrought up by the 
Greeks, fhews that he was a merchant of Colchis, 
that traded in gold duft, collected, as hiftory in- 
formis us, in fheep fkins, funk in the bed of the 

Phajis; 


* Hence the Fo- muireagh Afric, the king-merchants of 
"Africa, as they аге {tiled in Irifh hiftory; the Bene Caidreab- 
aonac, the children of the trading company of Carthage, as 
Plautus calis them. 
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Phafis; which, I have thewn from Ebn Haukil, 
was practifed in Afia, as late as the tenth century. 
(Colle&. Vol. VI.) 

“ Тһе Greeks carry Phryxus and his filer 
Helle into Bæotia ; which country they left, to go 
to their relative tis, king of Colchis. They 
mounted on the back of a ram, whofe fleece was 
of gold, and proceeded on their journey through 
the air. The height, to which they were carried, 
made He/le giddy, and fhe fell into the fea. 
Phryxus gave her a decent burial on the fea 
fhore, and after he had called the place Helle/pont, 
from her name, he continued his flight, and ar- 
rived fafe in Colchis, where he offered the ram to 
the god Mars. This ram the gods intended for 
Athamas; the father of Phryxus, as a reward for 
his piety and religious Ше. ( йі; gave him Chal- 
ciope his daughter in marriage, and was afterwards 
murdered by his father-in-law, who envied him 
the golden fleece. The murder of Phryxus was 
fome time after amply revenged by the Greeks; 


it having occafioned the famous expedition at-. 


chieved under "/2/on, and many other princes of 
Greece, by the Argonautic expedition, for the re- 
covery of the golden fleece, and the punifhment 


of the king of Colchis for the murder of the fon 


of Athamas.” 

By this faple we learn, that the Greeks, having 
routed our I.-do-Scythz from their fettlements in 
Colchis, and fhared their trade, had adopted 
Phryxus as one of their divinities. 
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It appears, that they had deprived-them of the 
fitheries, as they did at length of the India trade. 
In the Irith language Eik fignifies //Б, and Reac- 
eifz, a filhmonger, or fith-feller; and this might 
well have been applied to the ancient Greeks;. 
whence, I think, Rbgicus, which, we learn from 
Hefychius, was the primitive name of the Greeks; 
and by prefixing the Scythian word gui or goi, a 
mation or people, (as in Gui-ban, the white 
Chaired) people, the Saxons,) came Gui-Rbaicur, 
and contra&edly Gracus, or Teuxx. 

From Fiaraigh, merchants, with the ойх aoi 
or ia, a country, probably is derived Phrygia, 
whofe ports were noted for trade: and from the 
kith Tora, trade, commerce, (Art. 7.) may be 
derived Troy; as Pergama is from Burgamb, a 
pleafant town or city;* for Acmon, one of their 
primitive ‘chiefs, had fettled there before, and 
built a city called after his name, (p. 4.)—** Eft 
valdé probabile, quod Scythe longè ante Dardanum, 
adhuc in primo fuo ex Armenia per Afiam minorem 
in Europam tranfitu, pro fe Trojam occupave- 
rant." (Otrockocfus, Orig. Hungar. p. 13.) 

The Perfians in like manner, from , (3) 
rukabé, mercimonium, formed , 3-453 firookbi, 
a merchant; Hindooftanee furokbt. The Chal- 


. dzeans add the letter L; 9271 rocal, a merchant; 


5223 


* Pergama, the Phrygian name of Troy, isa northern 
word. (Bailly to Voltaire.) 
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Sonn betoral, negotiator; whence the name of 
the voyagitg Hercules. Ar nren 
Ceidé, a market, a fair; hence Cadiz. Jp 


‘OF THEIR SHIPBUILDING AND NAVIGATION. 


The infpired penman informs us, that the fons 
of Japhet divided the ifles of the Gentiles among 
them; confequently they were the firft navigators. 
And the next moft ancient hiftory exifting, which 
an ІНІҺ fcholar would name Seanca-nath, or the 
intelligence of antiquity, confirms the Scripture; 
by informing us, that the firit builder of a fhip 
was Chryfor or Chrufor, a perfon of great anti- 
quity, atid who navigated the feas. (Philo Biblius.} 

The Coti or Indo-Scythians, fons of Magog, 
fon of Japhet, claim this name. Carras; in the 
Trifh, is a large fhip, and Carras, far; or Carras- 

foir, а fliip-builder. 

* Where is Cartas, king of /bips?" (Poem of 
Offan.) 

Carras; 4 fhip of war. (Shaw.) It fignifies a 
{ыр built with timbers and planks, bolted on, to 
diftinguith it frotà the Currach, or fhip of timber, 
wattled and covered with hides. 

In like manner from Long, а fhip, Loing-/aor, 
а {ыр carpenter; Loing-/ecir, a pilot; Long-bach, 
a fliipwreck. 

Long fignifes a covering, а houfe, a bed, &c. 
like the Chal. 90 /ephan, tegere; NSD fephina, 
gdavis: ШИ /udbbhan, pron. fuvan. Long, bâti- 

` ment 
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ment des Chinois: les Jongs font affez femblables 
à nos galeres. (Voyage de Matelief, and Di&. de 
Furetiere,) This word may have been commu- 
nicated to the Chinefe by our Scythian Coti; for 
the Seres, -their neighbours, were Scythians. 
Enges, +00; Bagoagoy Exvbixor. (Schol. in Dionyf.) 

‘© The Seres were a different people from the 
Sine and Sinenfes, though at laft incorporated 
with them. ‘The chief city of the country was 
occupied by them, which they called after their 
own name Sera; for they were the northern 
Seres, a branch of the Cathaian басе, and: they 
named the region Cathaia. From thence they 
paffed over tq the iflands of Japan; one of which 
was from them named Sacaia." (Bryant’s Myth, 
. V. Ш. p. 555. Comment in Dyonifii.)- 

Sear, a failor; Searbaid, the failor’s or rower'a 
(сағ in a boat. (O'Brien and Shaw.) Seart, a 
tranfverfe beam in a ір. Ar. ( le Sari, а 
failor; жз badbur, a board or plank; Ar. 
бә) Uo Sariat, а tranfverfe beam in a fhip. 

Sgbás, a fhip; Sghéfur, the poop of a fhip; 
Ar. jlem jabaz, a Пір. 

Cabal, a р; Cablach, a fleet of fhips; Ma. 
labar. Koppel, a large (Ыр with two or three 
тай. In the Sanfcrit they are called Nau. (Fr. 
Paolino.) Irith Naoi, a hip, 

“ The veftiges of the origin of things are рге-. 
ferveđ in the etymology of languages. А fcience 
тай be confidered as the produce of that coun- 
ту, where the technical terms it makes. ше of 

took 
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took their rife. ^ This is a principle not to be dif- | 
puted. The place of thefe technical terms is thé . ` 
North, whofe languages point out to us the origin 
of navigation.” (Bailly to Voltaire.) 

“© "When one nation borrows a term from ano- 
ther," fays Captain Turner, ** they are indebted : 
to the fame fource £or the knowledge of the thing 
which is defignated.” It isa moft juft obfervation, 
if the Eaftern nations did not borrow thefe terms 
from our Сон or Indo-Scythe, the latter did - 
from the Eaftern nations, which ftrongly marks a 
{тее communication with them." | 

The Diofcari, or Afaide, the gods of voyages 
and travellers, as the names import in Irith, (fee 
Vol. VI.) were the invention of our Coti feated 
in Colchis, where they were known by the name 
of Currabunnitb, or Corybantes, that is, fhip- 
builders; for which they were remarkable, as we 
are told by Herodotus. ** Neptufus autem рагі 
confilio numeraffe, nam dedit poteftatem naufra- 
gis faluti effe." (Hyginus.) Strabo, Animian; 
Homer, Horace, all agree in celebrating the Пі: 
ofcari as the prote&ors of feamen. 

„Oftar in lrifh is a voyager. Afaide is from 
foid, to travel by land. Do faidh tar Alp uile; 
he travelled over all the Alps. (O'Brien.) Тһе 
Greeks, as voyagers, borrowed the firft name: the 
. Arabs, as travellers by land, the fecond. Hafe- 
dbab, the deity prefiding over travellers. (D'Her- 
belot.) Hence our Coti named them <Anaces, 

defenders.: Anaic me a Thigherna; defend me, 
| О Lord. 
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О Lord. & SU anak, fafe, fecure, a Tartar 
‘word. (Rich.) 

There is a hill in the county of Cork, named 
Affadown, i. c. Afaide dun, the hill of Afaxde, 
оа which probably was once an altar to thefe 
deities; on it is a round tower. 

“Төс Diofcuri, having built rafts and fhips," 
fays Sanchoniatho, ** put to fea, and were сай 
оз fhore under mount Cafius; there they ercéted 
ап altar.” 

Тыз altar, Gebelin proves, was dedicated to 
the god of commerce. Са/ из was fituated be- 
tween Phoenicia and Egypt, moft convenient for 
the trade of Africa and Afia. Неге, fays he, on 
certain fixed days of the year, facred to the 
Deity, ** fe raffembloient tous ces pcuples pour 
leur commerce; c'etoit tout à la fois un tems de 
foire, de pelerinage, de fétes, et de dances: les 
marchands trafiquoient, les dévots alloient au tem- 
ple, la jeuneffe danfoit, toutes les denrées fe ven. 
doient bien, et chacun s'en alloit gai, difpos et 
content." (Alleg. Orient. p. 73.) ^ > 

Whenever the Сон had finithed their voyage, 
they facrificed to the Diofcuri, and to the /far: 
that guided them, fays Irifh hiftony. 

** Fhe Pheenicians," fays Strabo, Lib. XVI 

** navigated: by the infpedtion of the fars; and 
from them aftronomy came to the Greeks.” ‘Fhe 
Greeks may have thought it an honour to name 
the Phopnicians as their mafters in aftronomy and 
Ravigation: in my opinion they were more be- 

holden 
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holden for it to our Indo-Scythe, with whom 
they bad fuch intercourfe in Colchis, on the Pon- 
tus and Euxine ícas. 


THE COTI OR INDO.SCYTHJE INVENTED THE FIGURES ON 
` THE CELESTIAL SPHERE; PROVED FROM THE IRISH 
LANGUAGE. 


In my Vindication of the ancient Hiftory of 
Ireland, printed in 1786; in the fifth volume of 
my Collectanea, printed in 1790; and m the 

. Oriental colle&ion, printed i» London із 1798, I 
have given my reafoms, why the Indo-Scythe 
were the authors of the figures ов our celeítial 
Шшарв: not the authors of the clafling and arrang- 
ing the conítellations, but of the figuses of men, 
beafts, birds, filhes, &c. in confequence of that 
arrangement. І һай here be as brief as poffible. 

** The Hindu zodiac," fays Sir Wm. Jones, 
<< was invented: before the difperfion, by the firit 
progenitors of that racc. Ft was not borrowed 
from Arabs or Greeks; and, fince tlie folar divi- 
fion of it in. India is the fame in fubftance with 
that ufed in Greece, we may reafonably conclude, 
fays he, that both Greeks and Hindus received it- 
from an older nation, who firt gave nemes to the 
luminaries of heaven, and from whom both 
Greeks and Hindus, as their fimilarity in language 
and religion evinces, had a common defcent.^ 2 

Abbé Pluche, perfuaded that the twelve figns, 
with their names, had been known and ufed in 


Egypt; 
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Egypt; knowing very well, that this arrangement 
does not agree with the ftate of the year in Egypt, 
where the harveft is over long before Virgo ap- 
pears; and, tbat there falls no rain during the 
fign of Aquarius being vifible, &c. &c. draws this 
double confequence, that the Egyptians were not 
the inventors of the zodiac, but that they had 
borrowed it from an Eag/fern people; and, that 
ite invention is of a very great antiquity, anterior 
to the difperfion. 

Jewith authors afcribe the difcovery of the 
twelve figns to Enoch, who was feveath from 
Adam, and coeval with him. 

That the knowledge of the fphere preceded 
the deluge, is the opinion of many learned 
writers,” befides thofe already mentioned. 

The facred Scripture is a proof of its being 
early difcovered. God told our firft parents, that 
the lights in the firmament of heaven were’ for 
figns and for feafons, and for days and for years. 

That the year, by obfervations of the conftella- 
tions, was divided into months, is evident by the 
detail of the flood. ** The ark refted in the feventh 
month, on the feventeenth day of the month; and 
in the tenth month, on the firft day of the month, 
were the tops of the mountains feen.” ” 

What 


* Confult Brucker, Hift. Crit. Phil. T. VI. р. 56 — 
Hottinger, Smegma Oriental. p. 239.— Maurice, Hill. 
Hindoft. V. I. p. 304.—Barret’s Eng. into the е of 
the Conftellations, р. 239. | 
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What knowledge the Arabs had of the ftars, 
was gathered from long experience, and not from 
any regular ftudy, or aftronomical rules. The 
Arabs, as the Indians alfo did, chiefly applied | 
themfelves to obferve the fixed flars, contrary to 
other nations, whofe obfervations were almoft 
confined to the planets: and they foretold their 
effects from their influences, not their nature: 
and hence arofe the difference of the idolatry of 
the Greeks and Chaldeans, who chiefly wor- 
fhipped the planets, and that of the Indians, who | 
worthipped the fixed ftars. 

«є The ftars they той ufually foretold the 
weather by, were thofe they called hil anwa, or 
houfes of the moon. Thefe are twenty-eight in 
number, and divide the zodiac into as many parts, 
through one of which the moon phfles every 
night ; as fome of them fet in the morning, others 
rife oppofite to them, which happens every thir- 
teenth night; and from their rifing and fetting, 
the Arabs, by long experience, obferved what 
changes happened in the air; and, at length, 
came to afcribe divine power to them, faying, 
that the rain was from fuch and fuch an Anwas 
which expreflion Mohammed condemned, and ab- 
folutely forbad them to ufe it in the old fenfes 
unlefs they meant no more by it, than that God | 
had fo ordered the feafons, that when the moon 
was in fuch or fuch a manfion, or houfe, or at 
the rifing or fetting of fuch and fuch an Anwa, it 
fhould rain, or be windy, hot or cold. The old 

| Arabians, 


- 
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Arabians, therefore, (сет 19 have rhade fio farther 
progrefs in aftronomy, which fcience they afters 
wards cultivated with fo much futcefs and ap- 
~ рініс, than to obferve the influence: of the ftars 
on the weather, and to give (һеш names: and 
this it was obvious for them to do, by reafon of 
their paftoral way of life, lying night and day in 
the open plains." (See Pocock’s Spec. Hift. Arab. 
Р. 165, and Sale's Alcoran, p. 51.) 

Dr. Richardíon tranflatés P атша, ftars, ға 
the Atab-Engl part of his di&ionary. Io the 
Englifh-Arab,. part of his dictionary, there is no 
feh word under SFAR, or Houfes or Manfions 
` of the Moon, or under RAIN. In Golius Anwa 
ів not to be found. 

In Erith Ain-bbi fignifies the rainy planet; pl. 

Ainbhigh, pronounced aimwy, the rainy fezfons. 
(Shaw, O'Brien.) Ainbheach, (aiwweah) i. c. 
dera iombdha no fearthain, i. e. а, much 
wet or rain, (D Clery.) 

Imnadh a caoragh o fliabh ат ambbigh ; “ he 
` drove his fheep from the mountains in the ainwy 
өт rainy feafons.”’ (Vita Brog.) 

leave the reader to jodge, if the Arabs or the 
Сон, i. 6. the Indo-Scythw, (from whom de~ 
fcended the Irifh,) were the authors of this obfer~ 
vation, 

“Тһе region of Colchis, (the early fettlement 
6f onr Coti,) was formed and fettled,” fays Appo- 

— donius, in his Argonauts, < before many of the 
conftellations were formed. "That is, before our 
Coti 
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Coti had formed the figures of the celeftial 


Íphere; which, it appears for reafons (о be here- `` 


after given, could not be completed, before the | 
junction of the Cori of the weft and of the eaft, that 
is, of Colchis and of Scythia Limyrica, (between 
the Indus and Ganges); and, before from their 
united obfervations, they formed the figures of 
the celeftial fphere from the celeftial letters, which 
the Chaldeans had ufed to form the conftellations. 

The moft ancient account of aftronomical 
charts with the Greeks, is the fphere, which, 
they fay, was invented by Chiron and Mu/eus, 
two of the Argonauts. Sir Ifaac Newton thinks 
this {phere muft have been invented before tho 
. voyage of the Argonauts, becaufe the ір Argo 
is thereon depicted. 

Had this fphere been conftruéted by the Argos 
nauts, and had they wifhed to commemorate the 
enterprize, by placing the Дыр amongft the ftars, 
they would certainly have chofen a conftellation, 
which was confpicuous to Greeee; and not one, 
the vifible ftars of which were too minute to at. 
таё the attention, or to be of the leaft yfe in the 
dire&ion of their navigation. 

** The attributing the invention to the Argo- 
nauts," fays Dr. Richardfon, ** feems to be a 
fundamental error, into which Sir Маас Newton 
has fallen, even in his own line. Canopus, the 
chief ftar of Argo, is only thirty-feven degrees. 
` from the fouth pole; the greateft part of the 
conftellation із fill nearer to it. Fhe courfe of 

the 


ы 
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the fuppofed voyage from Greece to Colchis ‘lies 
between 39 and 45 degrees of north latitude. A 
few only of the leffer ftars can poffibly be feen in 
the whole track; whilft thofe of the firft magni- 
tade, and which alone are deferving of notice in 


_every aftronomical obfervation, are, in thofe parts, 


totally invifible.”” 

This conftellation was vifible to our Limyrican 
Scythians fettled between the Indus and Ganges, 
whofe country extended to cape Comorian in 8 
degrees of north latitude. 

** Cali autem regio auftralis infra horizontem 
deprimitur, et diverfam fiderum formam exhibit ; 
ita ut Diodorus Samias de Indis narrat, qui cum 
ad Limyricen navigant, Taurum in medio coelo, et 
Pleiades ad antennas medias habent: qui vero ad 
Ахатат navigant, ad ftellam Canobum, qua ibi 


<< Equus dicitur, curfum dirigunt, atque inter са 


Apricius refonat, aliaque multa hujufmodi narrat." 
(Mofis Choron. Geogr. p. 336.) 

We have the authority of Dionyfius Per., that 
thefe Indo or Limyrican Scythians formed tbe 
Jarry lights into fzbemes; and it appears, that 
when they returned to their brethren in Colchis, 
they jointly formed thofe figures we find on the 
celeftial globe, which had been defigned originally 
by the Chaldeans, with what they denominated 
the celeftial alpbabet; that is, they marked the 
letters of the alphabet with ftars, and then im- 
printed them, or 4ерідей them on paper, fo as to 
form the group of ftars in each conftellation. The 

Scythians 
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Scythians read thefe letters in their own language, 
and what the word fignified in their own language ~ 
became the name of the.conílellation. — : 
And this is the reafon, that the conftellations "ox 
will not correfpond to any particular (рос on the 
globe. Therefore Sir Wm. Jones was right in ` 
. afferting, that the Hindu zodiac was not borrowed 
from Arabs or Greeks, but from (оте older па- 
tion, who firft gave names to the luminaries of 
heaven, and from whom both Greeks and Hindus 
had a common defcent. And this will account for 
` Sir William’s furprize to find Bears with long tails 
on the celeftial globe. 

** It is very remarkable, that the poet Diony- 
fius, having defcribed all the nations of the known 
world, concludes with the Indo-Scythe: of whom 
he gives a more ample and a more particular ac- 
count, than of any who have preceded. Не 
dwells long upon their habit and manners; their 
rites and cuftoms; their merchandize, induftry, 
and knowledge: and has tranfmitted fome excel- 
lent fpecimens of their ancient йогу.” (Bryant. ) 


Dio wae тотироу Noris ZxvÜas evossow, &c. КС. 


Dionyfius Perieg. v. 1088. 


Upon the banks of the great river Ind 
The Southern Scute dwell: which river pays 
It’s wat’ry tribute to that mighty fea 
Stiled Erythrean, Far remov’d its fource 
Amid the ftormy cliffs of Caucafus: 
Defcending thence through many a winding vale, 
It feparates vaft nations. To the weft 
| Th’ 
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Th’ Оле live aod Arabess and then 
The Ara-Coti fam'd for linen geer, &c. &c. 

To ’num’rate all, who rove this wide domain 
Surpaffes human pow'r: the gods can tell, 
"The gods alone; for nothing’s hid from Heaven. 
Let it fuffce, if I their worth declare. 
Thefe were the Ёг great founders in the world, 
Founders of cities, and of mighty ftates: 
Who fhew'd a path through feas before unknown; 
And when doubt reign'd, and dark uncertainty, 
Who render'd life more certain. They firft vicw'd 
The flarry lights, and formed them into fchemes. 
In the firit ages, when the fons of men 
Knew not which way to turo them, they afhgo'd 
To each his juft departments they beftow’d 
Of land a portion, and of fea a lot; 
And fent each wand'ring tribe far off, to fhare 
A different foil and elimate. Hence arofe 
The great diverfity, fo plainly (сеп, 
"Mid vations widely fevered. 


“ Such is the character given by the poet Dio- 
nyfius of the Indian Scythe, under various deno- 
minations. They were fometimes called Phasni- 
ces; and thole of that name in Syria were of 
Cuthic extraction, as I have before fhewn. 

** To them alfo is attributed the moft rational 
and amufing game called Chefs. We are more- 
over indebted to them for the ufe of thofe cyphers 
or figures, commonly termed Arabian; an inven- 
tion of great confequence, by which the art of 
numeration has been wonderfully expedited and 
improved. 

* Wherever 
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© Wherever this great family fettled, they were 
fuperior in fcience: and, though they degenerated 
by. degrees, and were oftentimes overpowered by 
a barbarous enemy, which reduced them to a 
{аге of obfcurity, yet fome traces of their origi- 
nal fuperiority were in moft places to be found, 
as among the Zurdetani of Spain, &c. &c." 
(Bryant.) | 

That our Aire Сон, feated on the Indus and 
fea coaft in India Limyrica, were the Phoinices, 
or merchants of that country, 1 am convinced ; 
and that they named the fea, into which the Soor 
or Indus empties itfelf, Oirthear-rian, that is, the 
Eaftern fea, (O’Brien and Shaw,) which the 
Greeks, to humour their fancy, converted into 
Erytbraan, or the Red fea. For the Erythraan 
fea is fuppofed by moft writers to be the fame as 
the Arabian gulph. | 

As to the game of Chefs, if our Coti were not 
the inventors of it, they certainly were taught it 
іп the Бай; for the names of the game are, to’ 
this day, the fame in Irifh as іп Arabic and Perfic. 
(See my Coll. Vol. V.) 
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The Celeftial Alphabet of the Chaldzans. 


Nea Yom 
| <1 В NON 
| A2G 
ШЕЛІ, “ч D и 

B 
tnd Ahly ПлЕ 
РА tov % x Tf 
T 1 7 Гр K 
nno eR 
. V o Th (y v Sh 
A vl қ 
“у э С QUE 
591. 


* In various effays, that great lioguift, б. 
William Jones, unequivocally affented to tt 
prevalence of our primary tongue throughout tit 
carly branches of the Noachic family, refering | 
even the fublime invention of letters, and the or 
gin of Affronomy itfelf, in which fcience it appa? 
extremely probable the celeftial afterifm p 
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Жү? defignated by the letters of tbe alphabet, to the 
children of Ham in Chaldaa. (Maurice’s Dif- 
fertation on the Literature of the ancient Indians, 
London, 1800.) . 

-In the fifth volume of my Colle&anea, printed 
in 1790, I averred this to be the fa&; and, that 
the Indo-Scythe, (from whom the Irith defcend- 
ed,) on forming thefe characters into words, tran- 
flated them by their own language, and thus 
formed the pictures we now find on the celeftial 
globe; that is, in the words of Dionyfius, they 
formed them into fchemes. 

Thefe charaéters were placed in fuch manner 
as to reprefent the ftars of the conftellation. For 
example, 

The Great Bear was thus reprefented 
ОЙ 9| BY forming the word гулм, іп Roman 
letters TRA; and, being read from right to left, 
as the Chaldee and Hebrew are, they form the 
word ART, which in Irifh, and in no other lan- 
guage, that I can difcover, fignifies a Bear, the 


name we know that conftellation by. Hence the | 


Greek apxTox. 


In like manner the Little Bear or Waggon is ' 


thus formed 59» JN) or wN; in Roman letters 
SA, from the right reading AS; and As or Ais, 
in Irith, fignifies plauftrum, a waggon, wane, or 
cart, fynonimous. to Drubð; and Dhroob is the 

Indian name of the pole and polar ftar. 
The laft ftar in the plauftrum, in the angle of 
the letter v, is called in Irifh Natha; from the 
` K 2 negative 
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negative ne, and the verb’ iatham, to turn; ағ 
much as to fay, that which turns not; becaufe 
this ftar is fo near the pole, that its revolution js 
. fcarcely difcernible, and for this reafon it is called 
the polar ftar. Buxtorf fays the Chaldeans 
- called it Nm» IOTHA, but gives neither expla- 
nation nor derivation of the word. It is extraor- 
dinary, that the Iroquois of North America name 
this Ther [ate ouatenfis, or that which turns not. 
(Lafitau.) . The Arabs call it Lom judé, that 
is, the ultimate ftar; whence, with the prefix T, 

the Irifh Tuadh, the north pole. 

For the fatisfa&ion of the reader, the conftel- 
lations of the northern pole, from the Chaldeean 
celeftial chart, are hereunto annexed. (PI. II. fig.1.) 

: Between the two former conftellations are the 
letters 72 wn? HIRB SHN, which being read 
from right to left form Nahas Bariab, which in 
Irifh and in Chaldzean fignify, the ferpent of the 
pole. This is the Sifumara of the Brahmins, 
which in the Malabar diale& is the name of the 
crocodile. | 

The conftellation of the Bull is formed with the 
letters 32Nr? or BRAT; and, being read from 
right to left, form the word Тағб, which in Irifh 
fignifies a bull, or the father of generation. 

The idea of reprefenting a domeftic rural fcene 
feems to have occurred in this conftellation. Be- 
tween the letters ^ and м is a clufter, called by 
our Coti EID, that is, young cattle. Ata dif- 
tance “above N is another clufter of five ftars, fur- 

rounding 
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rounding one of greater magnitude. А better 
device for fuch a clufter could not have been 
` taken, than that of a дел and chickens; and this 
is the name of that clufter in Irifh, viz. Cearc-ein, 
|» pronounced ‘Karkein. 

ОҒ thefe, the Greeks formed their Hyades and 
* Pleiades. We have authority for the Irifh name 


of this clufter. ** Quidam Talmudifte dicunt, quod ` 


` Scythe et Aramai antiquitus Pleiades vocabant 
CERCINAS, ficut Latini Virgilias et Pulicinel- 
las—rurfus locum generationis et patriam Pleia- 
dum vetuíto vocabulo Cercinas Mauri vocant, ut 
Diodorus іп 4° libro.” (Annius de Antiq. Etru- 
тіге, p. 349.) 

‘The Indians call this clufter Pillalow. -£odi, and 
Cartiguey, fignifying the hen and chickens. (Tables 


.-———— ——— — —À 


Айт, du P. du Champ. Aftronom. Indienne, par : 
Bailly.) The Hebrews undoubtedly adopted this : 
name; hence in Job xxxvii. 33, et, gallina fuper 


pullos fuos. 


In like manner the celeftial letters JN or -~ 


ARG, inclofe the principal ftars of the conftella- 
tion Argo; excepting one bright ftar, which falls 
under the body of the fhip, and that was named 
Cann-ob, or the bright ftar of the water; whence 
Canopus, and Cann/eara, the failor's bright ftar,* 
the 


** Cann, a bright Паг; it means luminous, whence Cann, 
the fall.moon. (Shaw.) Canopus vel Canobus, a-ftar in the 
fouthern hemifphere. (Ainfw.) Sidus ingens et clarum, Ca- 
ир» ({Риа.) -Cann feara, the failor’s: bright ftar: -she 


сеид, 


Greeks, . 


t ca. 


~ ue 
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the polar ftar. But Arg in Trifh, and in Sanfcrit, 
fignifies а fhip, and hence the name of the con- 
ftellation. | 

E Arak, Ark or Arg ín Perfian fignifies a 
marifer. 

Art, or the Bear, being the conftellation, by 
which our Coti at firít directed their courfe from 
Colchis, they formed the word art-raighim, to 
navigate, to fail a fhip. 

Arg, а fhip, appears rather to betoken a pirate 
fhip, from argaim, te plunder, whence Arg, a 
hero, a champion; for piracy and plundering 
were, in thofe days, efteemed heroic actions. fr. 
£anoitb, plundering failors, pirates, approaches fo 
near to Argonaut, that if I faid it was the deriva- 
tion of the word, I believe it would not be far 
from truth; for, if ever fach an expedition did 
take place, it was to plunder the Coti, and to 
drive them out of Colchis.* 

-Bochart 


Greeks, according to cuftom, changed it to Коо; гра, i. е, 
Canis cauda. Cymofura, а name without a meaning, of which 
hereafter. (Capn-achéra, the bright ftar of the meffeugers, 
the flar that guided the Magi to our Saviour; hence it is the 
Ча name for the Epiphany. Sanfcrit, Hircarab, а meffenger. 

* Gebelin fees allegory іп the hiftory of the Argonautss 
the Weeks perfonified the 50 fons of Hercules, the 50 daugh- 
ters of Endymion, the 50 Pallantides, the 50 children of 
Priam; it is certainly the fame, he adds, of the 50 ec 52 
heroes, that embarked in the fhip Argos, and that took the 
пате of Argonauts, This expedition of 50 heroes, for the 
gouqueít of the celeftial ram, or of she golden fleece, incon- 
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Bochart derives Argo from the Chaldee or 
Phoenician «57M arca, long; as if the Argo was 
the firft long thip built. The Argonautic expe- 
dition did not take place till about 1500 before 
Chrift. The Indians and Indo-Scythians had long 
fhips five hundred years before that era. “ The 
Fir Bolg, that is, the Viri Bologues of the Indus, 
were called by the Indo-Scythe Fir Galian, or 
Viri Galian, becaufe they navigated that river in 
round veffels made with wicker and covered with 
hides.” (Keating.) Bochart informs us, that the 
navy of Tyre confifted of two forts of veffels; the 
one being round fhips, which they denominated 
Gauli; the other long fhips or galleys, that is 
Arco, according to this author. (Bochart. Sacr, 
Geogr, p. 819.) Cs Kbalion іп: Arabic 
fignifies a large fhip, navis major, (Gol.) but it may 
Mill mean the large round or rather oval veffels, 
which the Indians and others ufed on the Indus 
and Ganges. (See Maurice on the Navigation of 
the Indians, Ind. Antiq. Vol. VI.) 

'To conclude this article. The art of navigation 
was particularly attended to by the ancient Irith, 
By the fragment of a Breithamban law, which 
was in my poffeffion, and now in the library of 
Trinity College, it is declared, ** that an Ollamh | 
or profeflor, for inftru@ing youth in veterinary 
knowledge, .íhall receive three Eneaclann and 

one 


teftibly includes a number of allegorical objects. (Hit. AL 
Jeg. du Calendrier, P 473.) 
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one fevénth: for'hufbandry and agriculture, three 
Eneaclann and three fevenths; for Metiacht as 
fearr, fuperior navigation or feamaníhip, five 
Eneaclann and the fifth of an Eanmnide: for Me 
lacht ifaini, the fecond clafs in navigation, but 
two Eneaclann and one feventh.* 

‘Meikacht, the art of navigation; Meiliach and 
Meilachoir, a failor, are all oriental words. Сі; 
noo malacb, nauta, a failor, (Plantavit.) Ar. 

JU, mulawb, a failor; ashe melabet, the 
ait of navigation; Perf. (->Х- тийабее. TTO 
malacb, а fallor, according to Buxtorf, is derived 

‘from no. melacb, fal; whence the Irith Moluacb, 
а falt marhh. Sicut Melach, (nyo) i. с. паш? 
qui dormit іп navi. Prov. 23, 24. ~ 

Sear, a failor; Searbaid, the failor's feat or 
board in a boat, in which they fit to row; Seart, 
the tranfverfe beam. (O'Brien, Shaw.) Thefe 
ulfoare all Oriental terms, and are clear evidences 
where the Coti learned the art of navigation. 

Cann-feara, the failor’s bright ftar, or polar 

| йаг; 


* How much the Eneaclann, or full Eineac Was," Т can- 
not difcover, -Eneclan, in my old gloffary, is explained by 
Eiric and Dire, a tax or price of value of the thing. Жігіс 
again is explained by the Hebrew тлу berac, a tax: Һе taxed 
the land every one according to (1290 Jeracs) his taxation; 
what he was worth; hence Eiric is the fiae for manflaughter 
in the old Irith laws. Again, Eineac is explained to be a 
fine paid to a chief for protection: Tug ceud bo in a eineach ; 
` he gavea hundred cows for his protection. Of the Eamaaide 
I meet with no explanation in any book in my paffefhen. 
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йаг; the Лоа, œ that which turns not, ait 
Supra. | 

Ar. "S fari, a bo > badbar, 2 
board or plank; &jjlo feriat, the tranfverfe 
beam in а ир. (Rich.) 

Cann-faora was turned to Cynofura, бш кий 
ye, i. €. canis cauda, the 1ейст bear flax; -by obe 
ferving which the mariners of Tyre and Sidon 
fteered their courfe, as the Grecians did by the 
other. (Ainfworth.) 

. * The ruin of the elder Tyre, near the com- 
mencement of the fixth century before Chrift, hy 
the Affyrian monarch Nebuchadnezzar, . called 
forth into ation. the dormant ambition of Athens, 
to pofieís the palm. of commerce, and the -fove- 
reignty of the ocean, Their progrefs, however, 
in navigation, was neceffarily flow, from the in- 
fant ftate of aftronomical fcience among them, 
fince, as yet, they only knew to fteer the courfe 
of their veffels by the ftars іп the Urfa-major; a 
moft uncertain guide in remote and hazardous 
voyages, fince that conftellation very imperfeally 
points ont the pole, and the ftars in its extremities 
are at the diftance of above 4o degrees from it. 
It was not till Thales, the inventor, (according to 
the Greeks,) of the afterifm of the Lefer Bear, 
had returned from Egypt, that they became ac- 
quainted, and were able to fail by the unerring 
light of the pole-far.’’ (Maurice, Indian Anti- 
quities, Vol. VI. p. 398.) To this learned author 
the reader is referred for the carly knowledge of. 

the 
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the Indians in commerce and navigation. From 

` the Inftitutes of Menn, which Sir Wm. Jones, by 
aftronomical obfervations, bas fixed to about the 
twelfth century before Chrift, the learned author 
fhews, that they navigated the ocean with their 
merchandize. And from them, and from the 
Tyrians, doubtlefs, our үне were end in 
the art. 

It appears from hiftory, sine our ЗЕ Сой 
were alfo capable of forming geographical charts, 
as well as celeftial. ** Euftathius his verbis in 
epiftola Dionyfio praefixa—Sefoftris autem gy p- 
tius, ut aiunt, cum multum terrarum peragraffet, 
tabulis defcriptionem edidit mirabili arte, quam 
non folum ZEgyptiis fed Scythis impertiri dignatus  . 
eft.” Scythis, id eft Colchis. (Bochart. Geogr. 
L. IV. c. 32.) 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


THAT THE PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS OF THESE WESTERN 
ISLES CAME FROM PERSIA AND ARMENIA 


“THUS it has been proved by clear evidence 
and plain reafoning,” fays Sir Wm. Jones, ** that 
a powerful monarchy was eftablifhed in Iran, long 
before the Affyrian; that it was in truth a Hindu 
monarchy, though if any chufe to call it Cufian, 
Cafdean or Scythian, we fhall not enter into a de- 
bate on mere names; that it fubfifted many cen- 
turies; and, that its hiftory has been engrafted on 
that of the Hindus, who founded the monarchies 
of Ayódhya and Indrapreftha; that the language 
of the 472 Perfian empire was mother of the San- 
ferit, and confequently of the Zend-and Parfi, as 
well as of the Greek, Latin, and Gothic; that . 
the language of the Affyrians was the parent of 
Chaldaic and Pahlavi; and the primary Tarta- 
rian language alfo had been current in the fame | 
empire. | | | 

* From clofe examination I am perfe&ly соп. 
vinced, that the Pablavi was a dialeé of the Chal- 
daic; fo called either from the heroes who fpoke 
it in former times, or from Pahlu, a tra& of land, 
which included, we are told, fome confiderable 
cities of Irak. From all thefe fads it is а necef- 

fary 
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fary confequence, that the oldeft difcoverable lan. 
guages of Perfia were Chaldaic and Sanfcrit; 
and, that when they had ceafed to be chafba, or 
vernacular, the Pahlavi and Zend were deduced 
from them refpectively; and the Parf, either from 
the Zend, or immediately from the dialect of the 
- Brahmans; but all had, perhaps, a mixtute of the 
Tartarian." 


4 -. .REMARK. 


“Неге we have an example of this great man’s 

penetration: in the Irifh Chafa is vernacular. К 
is commonly ufed with the prefix du, а country, 
tract or region. Du-chafach, vernacular. (Shaw.) 
Foclaith cruaidhe ar dtsangdha du-thais; bard 
words in our vernacular tongue. (O’Clery in the 
dedication-of his Gloffary of hard words.) Caife, 
. a di&ionary, in Irifh, and Copa the fame, in 
Sanfcrit, are probably from the fame root. — Cuife 
mor bbreütbr, the great Lexicon of words, is the 
‘title of-a- manuícript dictionary d the Irifh now in 

my ройейоп. 
^. ** We difcover therefore in Perla,” adds Sir 
William, ** at the earlieft dawn of hiftory, the 
three-diftin& races of men, whom-I defcribed. on 
former ‘eccafions -as pofleffors of India, Arabia, 
Жағбағу: and whether they were colle&ed in 
Isan, from diftant regions, or diverged from it; as 
from.a common centre, we fhall eafily determine 
by the following -confideratiens.. 
E à; « Let 
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“ Let us obferve, in the firft place, ће central 
pofition of Iran, which is bounded by Arabia, by 
Tartary, and by India: whilft Arabia lies conti- 
£uous to Iran only, but is remote from Tartary, 
and divided even from the fkirts of India by a 
confiderable gulf; no country therefore, but Per- 
fia, fcems fo likely to have fent forth its colonies 
to all the kingdoms of Afia. The Brahmans could 
never have migrated from India to Iran, becaufe 
they are exprefsly forbidden by their oldeft exift- ` 
ing laws to leave the region, which they inhabit 
at this day: the Arabs have not even a tradition 
of an emigration itto Perfia before Mohammed, 
nor had they indeed any inducement to quit their 
beautiful and extenfive domains; and as to the 
Tartars, we have no trace in hiftory of their de- 
parture from their plains and forefts, till the inva» 
fion of the Medes, who, according to etymologifts, 
were the fons of Madac; and even they were 
conducted by princes of an Affyrian family.” 

** The three races therefore, whom we have 
already mentioned, (and more than three we have 
not yet found,) migrated from Jran, as from their 
common country. | 

“ And thus the Saxon chronicle, I prefume from | 
good authority, brings tbe firft inhabitants of Bri» 
tain from Armenia; while a late very learned 
writer (Pinkerton) concludes, after ай his labo- 
rious refearches, that the Goths and Scythians 
came from Perfia: and another (the author of this 
eflay) contends with great force, that both the 


Ін, . | 
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Irifb, and alfo the Britons, proceeded [everally from 
the borders of the Cafpian ; а coincidence of conclu- 
Sins from different media, by perfons wholly uncon- 

netted, which could fcarce have happened, if they 

were not grounded on folid principles." 

** We may therefore hold this propofition 

ly, eftablifhed, that Iran or Per/ia, in its largeft 
fenfe, was the true centre of population, of know- 
ledge, of languages, and of arts; which, inftead of 
travelling weftward only, as it has been fancifully 
fuppofed, ог eaftward, as might with equal reafon 
have been afferted, were expanded in all direc- 
tions, to all regions of the world, in which the 
Hindu race had fettled under various denomina- 
tions." (Jones on the Perfians. Af, Ref. Vol. I.) 

“ The language of the firft Perfian empire,” 
fays this great fcholar, ** was mother of the San- 
Ícrit, and confequently of the Zend and Parf, as 
well as of the Greek, Latin, and Gothick.” 

Can there be a greater inftance of the old Irifh 
having been that firft Perfian language, than the 
many examples I have given? 

In the preface to my Profpe&us of an Irifh 
Di&ionary, I have given a lift of 200 words the 
fame in 4% as in the Zend and Pahlavi; of доо 
words the fame in /ri/b and the Hindoo/tanee ; and 
I can produce as тапу in the /7/ and Sanfcrit. 

I will here give a few ftrong examples in all 
thofe dialectis. | 

* We can hardly doubt," fays Sir William 
Jones, “ the Cu/b of Mofes, and the Valaric 

of 
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of the Brahmins, was the fame perfon.” (Юн. 
courfe IX.) 

** Valmic," fays Mr. Wilkins, ** was the fr? 
poet of the Hindoos, and fuppofed author of the 
Ramajan. 

** He was, as it were, another Valmic, born in 

the dark age of impiety, amongft a dreadful and 
cruel race of mortals; was a devout man, who 
difplayed the learning of the Veds, in books of 
moral tales." (Wilkins on the Buddal infcription. 
Af. Ref. Vol. II. p. 319.) 
. The Irifh have no V confonant, and therefore 
write the name with Е. Fealmac, a learned man, 
a prieft, a monk, a friar, a religious perfon. 
(O'Brien.) Fealmac, a learned man. (Shaw.) 

Fealmac mac foghlama; the fon of ісіспсе and 
learning. (O'Clery.) 

Fealmac mac uada, feal, file. Fealmac, fon of 
eloquence апа fong. (Perf. 13! ada, fong, clo. 
quence, voice, expreffion.) Feal is file, a priet 
and a poet. (Cormac. Gloff.) 

Си) was fo named becaufe of his fanctity; 
di&us Cu/b propter /anctitatem. (Hyde.) 

Cufb is written in lrifh Сой, i. e. a priet. 
Cois-reicham is to confecrate. In the Syrian and 
“Гугіап "оп chaft, fanétus; Hindooftanee Cazee, а 
prieft; in the Phrygian Сой. And according to 
Hefychius, Cois was a title of the priefts of the 
Cabiri; deities that originated with our Coti. (See 
Yol. YI.) Kén; ею KABEIPQN 5 xaSaspur фонт, ois уар | 

: Кел. 
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How. (Hefychius.) Panico-Maltefe Оној, fa 
cerdos. (Agius. Dizion. Pun. Malt.) 

But Valmic was prieft and poet with the Bra- 
mins; fo is Fealmac, in Irifh hiftory, Feal is file. 
m5 - phileh, un miniftre d'un temple: chez les 
Pheniciens. (Abbé Mignot. Mem. de Litter. 
T. XXXVII) Syris ло» phelah, colere ей, et 
venerari. МӘуі mp 92 cal pbilabi Baala, om- 
nes cultores Baal. (Bochart.) File, a poet, in 
lrifh, is from a very different root. In the fifth 
volume of the Collectanea, I have fhewn, that the 
tree was the fymbol of knowledge and of litera- 
ture; and that the vine was adapted to veríc and 
fong: hence ^D! хата is to prune the vine, to 
fing a fong. So in Arabic and Hebrew | \3 feh 
and 555 phill, putare vitem, et putare rationes. 
_ Comharba. No word in the Irifh language has 
been more mifconftrued and miftaken. O’Brien 
fays, it was the title of the fucceffor to a bifhop's 
(се. Combarba Phatirice, St. Patrick's fucceffor. 
Combarba Phedair, St. Peter's fucceffor, the Pope; 
but as he was copartner in church lands, the title 
muft be derived from «comb and forba, land. 
(O'Brien.) | 

Comar and Ciomar, was the title of a pricft 
with the pagan Irifh. (Vindication, p. 443.) 
Peritfol, in his Cofmographia, (written in He- 
brew,) calls the Chriftian priefts Cumarim, by 
way of derifion; on which Hyde remarks, doco 

Cobanim, Chriftianos miffionarios vocat Cumorim, 
` і е. 
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і е. Atratos, pullatos, vocabulo idolorum facrifi- 
culos femper notante. 

And Millius, illud nomen derivari a radice "3 
camar, incendit, arfit, incendere, non vero nigrum 
fieri fignificare, et ё thure incenfo res futuras di- 
vinabant. (Diff. p. 222.) 

The Ciomar officiated to Moloch. СИЕ 
Vol. I.- p. 369.) - 

The fons of God took wives of the daughters 
of man. (Gen. ch. v.) It is remarkable, that in ` 
the Chaldee Paraphrafe the fons of God are 
called муто Cimoria, and, fays the Talmud, in 
the Arabic they are called 4/-Chimar, that is, 
holy men. ~ comar, facrificulus, facerdos 
gentilis et idololatricus. (Buxtorf.) 

In Syriac 27 "NOD comar-raba, fummus facer- > 
dos. And hence, by contraction, the Irifh Co- 
marba, for Raba іп Irith is of the fame fignifica- 
tion, as 7121 rabah in Hebrew and Syriac, viz. to 
multiply, to be great, large, many, to magnify; : 
as a noun adje&ive, overmuch, and is applied to 
any thing that exceeds in quality or quantity; 
hence the Irih rabhach, fruitful; raibb, rape, 
becaufe of its great produce. 27 rabb, or rav, 
is now generally written ro in Ш. Parkhurít- 
derives the Englith rabbit from this word, becaufe 
of its great increafe. So from its monthly partu- 
rition it reprefents the moon with the Bramins. 

Ceadal, Cadal, Ceadas, і. e. Draoi, (Cormac); 
Cadal figuifies a draoi, a prieft. Perf. 4449. dru or 
daru, a pricít, a wife man. Cad and Cadeas in 

L | Irifh, 
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Irifh, fignifies holy, facred. wm Codefb, a prick, 

with the Phoenicians. (Suidas.) Cada? and Сой 

were the names given to the priefts of the Cabiri 

by our Coti, and thefe were all the invention of 

the Coti or Indo-Scythz, when fettled in Colchis. 

** Coes, hi forfitan miniftri ab Etrufcis Cado/j didi 

funt, quorum meminit Dionyffas Hal. ‘his verbis 

Oca 2+ wage Тири, бс. qua autem apud Etruf- 

“сов, ac prius etiam apud Pelafgos, in Curetum, 

et magnorum deorum myfteriis peragebant ii, qui 

vocabantur CADOLI; hac minifteria eodem 

modo facerdotibus preeftabant, qui nunc à Roma- 

піз dicuntur Camilli. Cutetas eofdem ac Cabiros 

| | €t Corybantes fuiffe, jam fatis exploratum eft.” 

Р (Gori. .Ant. Etrufc. У.П. р. 336.)  Punico-Mal- 

JI tefe Quoddiefa, meffa, a guaddis, fanto. (Dizion. 
JA Pun. Malt. Agius.) 

Maol, pronounced meel, a fervant devoted to 
fome religious order. It was anciently, out of 
reverence to faints, prefixed to the name in chrif- 
“em fÁv . tening, as Maol Columchille. (O’Brien.) In 
cof hair Ethiopic, Miel, is to adore, to worfhip. Cat- 

milus, Cafmilus, Cadmelus, Camillus, Phoenice, 
minifter deórum. (Bochart.) - 

Srutb, a man in religious orders, though not 
yet promoted to holy orders. (O'Brien.) What 
Dr. O'Brien means by this difference I don't 
comprehend. It is evident he has miftaken, for 
in the Chaldee ro fruth, minifterium, et max- 
im? facrum, veluti facerdotum, qui vocantur mi- 
niftri altaris. Joel, c. i. v. 13. Et miniftri Domini, 
' ; quia 


maol ea daw 
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quia Domino in altari miniftrabant. Idem, v. 9. 
(Bochaw, Buxtorf.) 

From all thefe evidences combined I conclude 
with certainty, that the ancient Irifh, who fir 
inhabited thefe Weftern iflands, were Indo-8cy- 
thians, that is, ancient Perfians, who were the firt 
navigators and traders to the coaft of the Pontus . 
and Exxine, and afterwards to Europe. That 
they were the Phoinice, (fuppofed Phoznicians of 
Tyre,) that are mentioned to have traded with 
the Britifh ifles from Spain; and, that they bad 
an intercourfe with the Fo-muireagh Afric, or 
king-merchants of Africa, the Carthaginians; 
taught them the way to Britain, and who, jealous 
-of their trade, purfued them to Ireland, where 
they conquered them fo far, as to lay them under 
tribute for many years, as Irifh hiftory fets 
forth. 

That they brought with them the art of aavi- 
gation, and a knowledge of the flars to guide 
them: the art of fufing and working metals; of 
making glafs; arithmetical figures and Pelafgian 
- letters; together with an ogham or myfterious 
character: of all which monuments remain, and 
are almoft daily found, as the bogs are cleared 
away—that, like their Afiatic brethren, they 
made no Йопе buildings, the fire tower excepted, 
which was copied from the moft ancient pagodas 
of India, as explained in Vol. VI.—that before 
Chriftianity was introduced two idolatrous reli- 
gions prevailed, that of the ancient Perfians, and 

42 | that 
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that of the Chaldzans, the latter introduced by 
the Dedanite colony; but both worfhipped the fun, 
moon, planets, and fire, and at length coalefced 
into one. ; 

Thefe obfervations are fubmitted to the public 
with great deference. Belief ought to be propor- 
tioned to evidence; and evidence, in my opinion, 
has not been wanting. Let the fads here re- 
corded fpeak for themíelves; they are told in a 
ftyle, plain and unadorned—for, as Dr. Johnfon 
obíerves, a man, uneducated or unlettered, may 
fometimes ftart a ufeful thought, or make a lucky 
difcovery, or obtain by chance fome fecret of na- 
ture, or fome intelligence of facts, of which the 
moft enlightened mind may be ignorant, and 
which it is better to reveal, though by a rude and 
unfkilful communication, than to lofe for ever by 
füpprefüng it. - 

“ Ce font les debris de ces anciennes hiftoires, 
que nous nous occupons de raffembler, 4 fin de 
renouer la chaine qui unit enfemble les differens 
fiecles, et les differentes nations, dont le temps a 
détruit prefque tous les monumens, et effacé les 
traces," (Dupuis fur les Pelafgues.) 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, УП. 


ACCOUNT OF AN INSCRIPTION IN OGHAM CHARACTERS, 
ON AN ANCIENT SILVER BROACH FOUND 
IN IRELAND. PL. Ш. 


~ 


HĪITHERTO І have not met with the Ogham 
> chara&ters but in infcriptions on ftones. Sir James 
Ware indeed informs us, that he had a book 
written throughout in the Ogham. That book 
is not now to be found. Nor do we find any 
MSS. in the Pelafgian character; yet doubtlefs it 
was in ше, as we find an infcription to Belus, оп · 
an altar in the county of Kilkenny, difcovered by 
the learned Mr. Tighe, (fee his Statiftical Re- 
port of that county;) of which I have given a 
copy in Vol. VI. of thefe Collectanea. 

This broach was difcovered by a peafant, tur- 
ning up the ground on the hill of Ballyfpellan, 
on the farm of Charles Byrne, Efq. the eftate of 
Lord Aíhbrook, in the barony of Galmoy, in the 
. county of Kilkenny, in the month of September, 
1806. 

It was brought to the Dublin Society to be 
fold, for the benefit of the peafant, by a gentle- 
man, who received five guineas for it. It had 
been offered to the filverfmiths of Dublin, who 
eftimated it at three pounds, the value of the filver 


by 


ac-óe 
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by weight. It is now depofited in the mufeum of 
the Society; where fragments of others of the 
fame form, but of much fmaller fize, may be feen. 

There is one in the College mufeum of about 
the fame fize, and of (чег; but without plates or 
any place to receive an infcription. An engraving 


` of that broach will be found ia the fecond volume 


of the Collectanea. 

The annexed drawing is of the exact fize of 
the original. 

Two ІН fcholars have attempted a tranflation 
of the infcription, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing letter. 


«e бік, 


“Те inftrument is one of thofe mentioned ia 


“our laws by the name of Aicde airgiot, and Air- 


giot co, that is, a filver broach or bodkin, and 


_ valued at five cows. I have examined the infcrip- 


tion by the rule in your grammar, and think it is 
as follows: 
Cnaimfeach ceallach Maelmaire 
Minodor muadh Maeludhaigh-Maelmaire. 
Та Englifh thus: 


Maelmaire, a church fingers 
Maelmaire, a famous pfalmift of Maeludaigh. 


** But my learned friend, Mr. O' Flanagan, 
thinks, that without much torturing the fenfe we 


may read it in verfe, thus; 
Maelmaire 


nogan LES CX ANO 
STON, T TIONS. 


= 


Гг 
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"Maelmaire minedor muadh . 
* — Cnaimfeach ceallach Maeludaigh, ` 
-Maelmaire. 


Nse There is here a word redundant, but the old 
ыы pocts always finifhed their poems with the 
ex word they begun with, or after the poem 
© rote the initial word, to fhew that the compofi- 

jon was complete. 


. « | remain, &c. &c. 


| WILLIAM HALIDAY, 
20th Feb. 1807. 
To General Vallancey. 


-— | 

d Canvinced that we know not the powets of the 

- Irifh Ogham chara&ers, any more than we do of 

( the Agam characters of Perfepolis or of Babylon, 
І can neither approve of, or ш the above 
interpretation.  . 

By the fumptuary laws of the ancient Irifh we 
find, that the fize of the broach or fibula was 
according to the rank of the wearer. 

The price of a filver bodkin for a king or an 
ollamh was зо heifers, to be made of refined filver. 

For an Airech-forgill, 15 heifers. 

For an Airech, 10 heifers. 

For a Bo-airech, $ heifers. 

For an Oc-airech, 3 heifers. 

Ог an equal value in Or, ло airget, по bumba, 
ne iarann, i. c. in gold, filver, copper, or iron. 

See 
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See this law in the original, with a tranflation, 
in the Colleétanea, Vol. I. p. 660. 


It is impoffible that an impartial reader, after 
perufing the fourth chapter of the fixth volume 
of the Collectanea, can deny the ufe of letters to 
the ancient Irifh; or be of opinion, that they ob- 
tained the art of writing in the weftern world; 
becaufe all the names for writing, for written 
сһага8егѕ, &c. are either Sanfcrit, Chaldzan, or 
ancient Perfian; and therefore they could not 
have been taught the art by St. Patrick, or the 
firt Chriftian miffionaries, as a moft ignorant man 
has afferted, who pretends to have a knowledge 
of the antiquities of Ireland: the very names in 
Iri for a literary character, in Lhuyd, O'Brien 
and Shaw, would have convinced him of his 
blunder, had he a knowledge of the Oriental 
tongues; for fuch names are not to be found in 
the Greek or Latin language. | 

I fhall here repeat what has been faid in the 
fourth chapter of the fixth volume, and add fur- 
ther proofs of the Coti, or ancient Irifh, having 
been a lettered people, prior to their leaving the 
Eaít, as all their O//ambs and Seanafas, or Sea- 
nachas, (P. (wk fhinas, es alim,) or learned 
men affert.* 

That 


* Hence the Irith Sanafan, a gloffary. Sanafan d'fo- 
claibh cruaide Cormaic; a Gloffary of hard Words by 
Cormac. 


Le cu ma i NNNM айй. ыы a смен 
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That the ancient Irifh had a fecret or myfte- 
rious character, as the word ogbam implies, is 
"beyond a doubt: and, that this character was ori- 
ginally in form of a dart V/, like thofe of Perfe- 
- polis and of Babylon, the fragments of Irifh ma- 
nufcripts ftill exiting are a proof, which for more 
expedition in writing were at length reduced to 
ftraight ftrokes, as we now in general find them. 

` © Мопі. Michaux brought from Perfia a bafalt 
ftone, 18 inches high and 12 broad, on which 
was an Ogham infcription, in letters or characters, 
formed of ftraight ftrokes, without any rounding 
or turning, as in the charaGers of other languages. 
He found it about a day's journey from Bagdad, 
near the Tigris. He concludes, that it muft have 
been brought from the interior of Perfia, where 
the mountains abound with bafalt; whereas the 
foil of Babylonia is argillaceous, without any 
mixture of ftony fubítances." It is now depofited 
in the Cabinet of Antiquities. (See Марат, En- 
cyclop. VI Année, printed in 1800.) 

How could thefe ftraight lined characters be 
diftinguifhed, but by an imaginary line, above, 
below, or on which they are fuppofed to be: 
drawn, diftinguifhed by the number of ftrokes 
like the Irih Ogham? 

. The powers of thefe characters are loft; and, 
in the courfe of 3000 years, many alphabets have 
been invented, and ufed on monuments, very dif- 
fimilar to the original, 


The 
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The late ingenious Mr. Aflle, in his beok on 
the origin of alphabetic writing, has given an en- 
graving ( Tab. 51.) from a fragment of an ancient - 
Irifh manufcript, confifting of feventeen different 
Ogham alphabets, one of which contains an og- 
ham for every letter in the Roman alphabet—an 
evident proof of its corruption; becaufe the old 
Irith alphabet, like the prefent, confifted of no 
more than feventeen letters; an evident proof, 
that they had them from the Phoenicians, or the 
Pheenicians from them. — * 

Befides thefe Ogham charafters, they had the 
Pelafgian, as is evident from the iafcription to. 
Belus, оп an altar in the county of Kilkenny, 
difcovered by Mr. Tighe, and eügraved in his 
learned Statiftical Report of that county, and co- 
pied in the fixth volume of the Collectanea. The 
Pela/gi were Indo-Scythians like the lrifh. 

In every manufcript treating of the Ogham 
{оте paífage or other occurs, to convince us, 
that the Irifh brought this character from the 
Хай. The very title of the book of Oghams, viz. 
Urai-ceacht, із a compound Syrian word, as I have 
fhewn: the latter part is Malabar, viz. Caicitta, 
writing. (Fr. Paolino, B. II. ch. iii.) or Arabic 
XASIS kakit, ars grammatica. (Reland.) In 
the plate of Mr. Aftle's book is the following pal- | 
fage; Ogam uird intord bis forna fedaib in 
ABgitir, i.e. in fidis toiffcha araile in abgitir 

ife 
* Sec p. 18. 
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ife ів toifechu fcribt ag deana шапша gi deid icha 
he nufack, ut eft in hac figura: that is, 

One kind of Ogham, in order, is the ABgitir 
of trees; that is, on 70/2 trees, the alphabet was 
thus firft written; by making fcratches: with the 
tooth of a fifh, as in this figure and form. 

And this writing on the Leabhar, or bark of 
the tree, was faid to be greanta, grafta, or fcriobta, 
that is, engraved or fcratched, and when bound 
together was called a Bed. Greanta, in the Ma- 
labar language, fignifies a book. — ** Palm leaves, 
engraved with a ftyle, ftitched together, and faf- 
tened between two boards, form a Grantba, that 

- js an Indian book; if fuch a book be written with 
an iron ftyle, it is called Graztba-vari, or Lakya, 
that is writing." (Fr. Paolino, S. Barth. L. II. 
c. i.) i 

Ín the Hindooftanee Leek, a fcratch, a fcore; 
Likna, to write. (Gilchrift.) 

The Irifh word Béd, a book, whence Béd- 

Seiriobha, a commentary, Béd-arilleach, a code 
of laws, is oriental. Perf. Ows beid, a book, a 
treatife. Beda, in Bengalefe. Sanfcrit, Beid, 
Ved. See Béd, in my Profpedtus of an Irifh Dic- 
tionary, compared. with the Oriental tongues. 

` So, in ІН, Grafam and Grabbam, to fcrat ә” 
to indent, to engrave, to write: mif Eoghan do 
grafan leabbar fo, Y Owen wrote this book. It 
fignifies alfo to. grub up, or fcrape up earth; and 
is like the Greek verb. vest», to write, to infcribe, 
and Sgriobhadh, to fcrape up, alfo to write. -Lat. 
С Scribo, 
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Seribo, to write. (O’Brien.) Grabacb, notched, 
indented. | Graibb-laidbe, an engraver. (Id.) 
Graibh-chriolach, the places where ancient re- 
cords are kept; from Criol, a box, cheft, book- 
cafe. (14.). Graibb, an almanack, i. е. a writing. 
(14.) All words fignifying fcraping, {cratching, 
fhewing the derivation of the Greek word Grapho, 
to write, and the Latin Seriba. 

In the foregoing paffage are feveral other words, 
now obfolete in the Iriíh, as Anma and Матла, 
a fcratch, correfponding with Scriobam, to write 

оғ fcratch; whence the Latin Scribo. Anma, 
with the prefix M, Малта, is the: Arabic (sl 
апта, Lie тапта, fcratching, piercing. Sonus 
qui /criptione excitatur. (Gig. Gol.) The laft 
word, Nufacb, is an abbreviation of Nufacbtar, 
they wrote. 19 Arabic Rus nufzk, the manner 
of writing; j nofikb, tranfcribing; in.Perf. 
QNA d nues, writing; QoS ow ) nues 
fakbten, to write: all which carries us back to 
Chalicea, the fountain head of all arts and fci- 
ences; in which language 072 nous, fignifies a lite- 
rary character; pl. үу? moufin, figure: literarum. 
In the fame language, Gitir (in Ше ABgitir, 

the alphabet,) is “Юз gitir, literae. 
M Again in.the Irifh di&ionaries we find Mion 
and Nion, to fignify a letter of the alphabet. 
Мил, i. е. litir. (O'Clery.) Perfian ole nuan, 
fcriba, lectio, le&ura, le&or, dotus. (Сай. Gol.) 
Chaldee 5 min, typus, figura; (13 moxan, litera, 
Again, 
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Again, we have in Irith Reifm, a writing. 
Breifmin, a wiit, a mandamus. Аг. жы) гет, 
canon, rule; > герт, writing. Ir. Сей, (keit) 
a writings Dubb-ceit, the writing or fuperfcription 
of a letter; Lamb, a hand; Lamb-ceit, а manu- 
fcript. Ar. and Perf. „AsO dubir, fcriba, nota- 
rius; lax. khata, fcripfit; Кӛш, litera. Perf. 
(o мед dubijtan, a writing-fchool, from Dub, 
writing. Ar. yò dabar, fcripfit, i. e. bso 
dakat, pun&us notavit. — Diberon liber caractere 
Himjaritico, fcripfit in foliis palmarum: folium 
chart: item fcientia rei: fapientia. (Gol.) And 
-Racam, to fcratch, to write. ` Ағ. Ruka, a letter, 
a poftfcript; »5) rekem, writing. lr. Scafar, bib- 
liotheca; p cuftodia. (Cormac’s Gloff.) 
Seafar, i. leabhair teach, a book houfe. 
(O'Clery.) "Ch. “эр fepher, librarius, fcriba. 
Arab. уды Jefra a written book; Sufar, а 
librarian. 

With refpe& to the Tois tree, on which the 
old lrifh wrote, it is to be obferved, that Crann 
‘tuis, in the diétionaries, is tranflated the frankin- 
cenfe tree; from Тий, frankincenfe. In Arabic 

> 423 tuzua, or tufua, odorem expiravit; à 

(2 fab, odorem diffudit commota res; ef? te- 
nuis tantum сотойиға: cui hactenus nihil tribui. 
(Schultens in Hariri. Con, IV. §. 60.) When 
fo very learned a man as Schultens cannot be cer- 
tain of the origin of the word, the author of this 
effay muft decline all attempts to its derivation. 

; In 
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In the Ayeen Akbery, we have the Tuis def- 
cribed as ufed for writing; but of what fpecies of 
tree is not mentioned. | 

“Тһе Cafbmerians,* fays the author, % have 
а language of their own, but their books arc 
written іп the Shanfcrit tongue, although the 
character be fometimes Cafbmerias. They write - 
chiefly upon 700, which is the bark of a tree: it 
ås eafily divided into leaves or lamina, and remains 
perfe& for many years. All ancient manufcripts 
are written upon this bark; and they make ufe'of 
а kind of ink, which cannot be wafhed out." 

In Irith Tuis alfo means laminated; Oirtuis, 
laminated gold. The lrih tell us, that they 
wrote on Leabhar and Cairt, that is, оп the bark 
of a tree, which was prepared by {plitting and 
fcraping it thin, to the breadth of a lath, and 
was then Tuis, and called Afal and $/ ап, a 
chip, a lath; Aftal, i. e. Slifean gai leabhar, inde 
Lat. Айша, (Cormac.) In .Sonnerat is the figure 
of an Indian writing on the bark or taz, with a 
ftylus. In Chaldec and Phoen. oO fus, lamina 
айгса. (Buxt.) 

Be-righit, or Brigit, was the goddefs of fcience 
with the Irith; fhe prefided over letters and writ- 
ing, like the Sarafoudi of the Indians. She is 
emphatically called: Bean-dea ceacht, the goddefs 
of letters. In the Malabar Caicitta, writing. 
(Fr. Paolino, B. II. ch. іі.) Аг. &43l& kakat, 
. Ars grammatica, See p. 18. 

The 
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The Bacchus of the Greeks was a Scythian: 
he was the fame god known in India by the name 
of Brouma. In lrifh mythology he ftands two 
defcents from Magog, viz. 

Magog T 

Aiteachta alias Fathochda 

Broum alias Bramont, i. e. Ce Bacche. 

That is Broum, otherwife Prince Bacchus. 
(See Vindication, ch. i.) 

The Indians give him for wife Sarz/oudi, ‘the 
goddefs of fcience and harmony: ‘he is playing 
on an inftrument named Kinneri: Kinour is Irifh 
for a harp. Yo {hew that Brouma introduced | 
letters into their country, they reprefent him 
holding in one hand the O/a, or leaf of a palm 
on which they write; and in the other a cane, 
bamboo, or ftyle, with which they fcratched the 
characters, Brouma, according to their account, 
fixed himfelf in India, about 3610 years before 
Chrift. The Vedams, which they pretend аге 
depofited at Benares, in a cave,-they fay treat of 
the fciehces introduced by Brouma. 

“< The Scythian and Hyperborean doctrines 
and mythology шау be traced in every part of 
the Eaftern regions, ‘The Hindoos had an imme- 
топа! affinity with the old Perfians and Scy- 
thians."  Thefe are the words of the immortal 
Jones. | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VII. 


CONCLUSION, 


I HAVE adduced тапу very material facts, to 
convince the reader, that the Cori of Ireland muft 
have been the Cuthi of Indo-Scythia, and the 
Indo-Scythians of the Greeks, who mixed with 
the Fir bolg, or Bologues of the Indus; with the 
Fir d'Oman, a mixture of Arabs,* and Perfans, 
on the Perfian gulph: and with the Tuatha 
Dadan, the Harufpices of Dedan of Chaldza, 
and formed one body of merchants and dealers, 

under 


* Hence we find the Arabian names of Guary, Апай, 
Madaini, Chalacan, Kaffei, Caabi, Lahyan, Shabnafhah, 
(Pocock. Hift. Arab.) in Ireland, Guary, Henefy, Madan, 
Calaghan, Cafey, Cabe, Mac Cabe, Leyhan, Sbahnafab, 
&c. &c. 

In Getulia, where a colony of our Scythe were planted 
by Nemed, we find the ancient family names of Maithie, 
Naile, Mellek, Marfoure, the river Zhoore, and a place 
named Sbilellab. (Shaw's Travels in Africa.) In Ireland 
Mathew, Neil, O'Neil, Millach, Milliken, Manfir; the river 
Suir, or the facred water, and the diftri& of Shileelab. The 
reader is referred to my Profpe&tus of а Dictionary of the 
lrifh language compared with the Arabic and Chaldzan, 
where he will find many hundreds of words alike in letter 
and fenfe. 
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under the general name of Phoinicé, who found 
their way to Spain, and from thence to the 
Britifh ifles. | 

The Scythians formed the greateft body, and 
their rulers, when arrived in thefe iflands, of- 
dered them to be diftinguifhed in their clothing 
by four diftin& colours. (Keating, M‘Curtin, &c.) 
Мой of the tranfa&ions of this body, related in 
their ancient hiftory to have taken place in Е/гія, 
(a name of Ireland,) actually took place, when 
they inhabited Iran or Perfia. Lhwyd has рге- 
ferved ап invaluable fragment, that clearly proves 
their knowledge of the Indians; viz. Tangadar 
Jos an focailfi bhid gan combartba ar bioth as Eirih, 
go Huilidbe, agus ataid an tri pbunc accombalta 
а ndiadb fin do cbionn nac bbfuil riachdanachd 
erra: that is, there came alío a people out of 
Iran to the Huli, without any marks upon them; · 
they were afterwards diftinguifhed by the three- 
pointed mark on the forehead, as was neceffary - 
for them. 

By Huli I underftand a famous tribe of Arabs 
named Beni Huli, mentioned in the voyage of 
Nearchus, who poffeffed the coaft of Carmania 
from Gomeroon to Cape Bradiflan. Lhwyd and 
Shaw tranflate Huili, the Jews. We had no 
Jéws in Ireland; and this fragment certainly re- 
lates to the Huli Arabs. | | 

The frequent references made in this work to 
Oriental languages and to Oriental hiftory, I ` 
hope, will not deter the Irifh fcholar from pur- 

M fuing 
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‘fuing a further illuftration of Itifh hiftory—with- 
-out- a knowledge of them, he will not advance 


far, multa movendo, nibil omninà promoveri poteft. 
The great fimilitade ‘of the old 11 language 


.with the Maltefe is not to be wondered at, or 


with the'Punic; for the Maltefe had introduced 
much of.the Arabic. ** Habitantes Militenfes 


: Saracenico five Arabico fermone promifcue utan- 
: tur, quem aut nihil aut quam minimum a Punico 
- veteri differre.” . (Burchardus Niderftedt Holfa- 
tus in Malta vetus et nova apud Gronov. in 
: Thef. Сгасаг. Antiq. V. I. c. vii.) 


We know, that in ancient times many nations 


‘were accuftomed: to ‘mark themfelves. In the 


Revelation it is faid the Beaft caufed all, both 
fmall and ‘great, rich and poor, free and bond, 


- to receive a mark in their band and their. fore- 


head: In Leviticus ix. 27. God forbad his Rope 
to print any marks in their fleíh. 

"The three-pointed mark appears to refer to the 
fe& of Creefbna, who have this three-pointed fign 
оп the forehead, viz. WY, as may be feen in 
Mr. Maurice's firft volume of the Hiftory of Hin- 
dooftan, where is a good engraving of Creefhna, 
or the Indian Apollo, playing on his pipe to the 
fhepherds of Mathura. 

I do not pretend to fay, that thefe Indo-Scy- 
thians were the Zartars, with’ whom aftronomy, 


„arts, and fciences took their rife, as Monf. Bailly 
imagined; nor do I pretend to fay, that I have 


difcovered in any Irith manufcript any thing, that 
indicates 
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indicates the richnefs of (сепсе; If the Chaldean 
colony brought any fuch with them, it was con- 
fined to themfelves, or has been loft.—Yet we 
find men in Ireland, who cannot fpeak a word of 
Englifh, capable of calculating an eclipfe of the 
-moon. And it muft not be forgotten, that Fear- 
gil, (Virgilius,) an Irifhman, in the fth century, 
-Was confidered as a heretic, in Germany, for 
afferting that the earth was round, and that 
there were antipodes. The тей of Europe had 
- mo knowledge of the true figure of the earth 
at that period. And foon after, Dungal, an 
lrifhman, is allowed by French writers to have 
firt brought philofophy and aftronomy into 
Franee: they шай, confequently, have received 
this knowledge in their own country. 

We praife the Indian philofophers, and yet 
thefe people make the earth a plain, with a moun- 
tain in the middle, to intercept the light of the 


fun during the night: they create two dragons, : 


-one red, the other black, to eclipfe the fun and 
moon: they place the moon at a greater diftance 
than the fun, and reft the earth on a mountain 
of gold! Theíe, fays Bailly, cannot be the 
authors of the learned methods we fo much ай» 


mire—-the Brahmins are not of Indian extrac.” 


tion—they brought into India the language and 
fcience of a foreign country. 

That a nation might have been once very 
learned, very induftrious, highly refpe&able, and 


at this day Бе in many refpects very ignorant, 
м2 and 


ч 
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and perhaps even contemptible, was the opinion 
of the great philofopher Voltaire. 

I have fhewn, that the ancient Irifh made ufe 
of Oriental terms in grammar, in aftronomy, in 
legiflation, in the claffes and ranks of men; in 
manufactures, arts, and fciences, and in topo- 
graphy. Terms unknown to the Celts, or any 
northern nation, or to any weftern people, civi- 
lized by communication with the Greeks and 
Romans, are to be found in the Chaldean, Pha- 
nician, old Perfian, and Hindooftanee dialects ; 
and, confequently, they were the Indo-Scythians, 
and the firft inhabitants of the Britith ifles. 
` I have in fome inftances applied to etymology, 
perfe&ly aware, as the learned Dr. Geddes ex- 
ргейев himfelf, how deceitful are arguments dez 
rived from mere etymology—ttill, however, а 
rational etymology is often of great ufe in diftin- 
guifhing nations, and tracing their remote origin, 
efpecially if corroborated by other probable argu: 
ments; and we find, that thofe, who affe& to def- 
pife it the moft, have occafionally refource to it, 
for the fupport of their own favourite fyftems. 
(Geddes on the Pitts, proving that they were not 
Goths.) 

Dr. Johnfon affures us, that! language is the 
pedigree of nations. 

Fourmont, Des Broffes, and all learned philo- 
logifts down to’ Н. Tooke, have afferted, that 
language" cannot lye.—On language alone I have ` 
not dependen. Fragments of hiftory, шой won- 

derfully 
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derfully preferved in the Irifh, have condutted 
me to their ancient feats in Afia and Europe. 
Supported by thefe, I now venture 
To caft the gauntlet. 
|. Neceffe eft igitur nos ex premiffis confiteri, 
quod et Chaldaei et Scythe fcribunt. (Berofus 
Chaldæa Chaldeica.) 


COLLATERAL PROOFS FROM MR. PINKERTON’S 
| HISTORY OF THE GOTHS. 


P. 22. “ Jornandes was a weak writer: he 
puts Scandinavia as the ancient Scythia, from 
whence he makes them pour down to the Euxine, 
thence into Afia, which they fubdue down to 
Egypt, where they conquer Vexores, as ancient 
writers fay the Scythians did, about 3660 years 
before Chrift." M" | 

Р. 23. ** Jornandes was blindly followed by 
Ifidorus, Beda, Paulus Diaconus, aud by innu- 
merable other authors in the dark ages. Nay 
fuch an effe& may even‘a very weak writer (for 
fuch Jornandes is) have upon literature, that oné 
fentence of Jornandes has overturned the very 
bafis of the hiftory of Europe. This famous fen- 
tence is in his fourth chapter. Ex hac igitur 
Scandia infula, quafi Officina Gentium, aut certe 
velut Vagina Nationum, cum rege fuo nomine 
Berig, Gothi quondam memorantur egreffi.—— 
Upon this fentence have all modern hiftorians, 
nay fuch writers as Montefquicu, Gibbon, and 

| ° ^ others 


м 
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others of the firft name, built! Now it can clearly 
be fhewn, that Scandinavia was, down to a late 
period, nay is, at prefent, almoft over-run with 
enormous forefts, where there was no room for 
population. - Адат of Bremen, who wrote in the 
eleventh century, inftructs us, that, even ін Den- 
mark, at that time, the fea-coafts alone were 
peopled: while the inner parts of the country 
were опе уай foret. If fuch was the cafe of 
Denmark, we may guefs that in Scandinavia even 
the fhores were hardly peopled.” 

P. 24. ** The Scythians came from Afia. From 
Joftin it is apparent, that the Scythians, fixt and 
refident in prefent Perfia, (perhaps 2000 years 
before Ninus,) carried on a war with Vexores 
1500 years before the time of Ninus, and fub- 
duing the weft of Afia, made it tributary, till 
Ninus delivered it by eftablifhing the Affyrian em- 
pire on the ruins of the Scythian.” 

Р, 27. * The Scythian empire was the firft of 
which: any memory has reached us.. Saturn, 
Jupiter, Bacchus, &c. were monarchs of this firft 
empire, whofe glorious actions procured them di- 
vine honours after their death. On their emi- 
gration, vaft numbers remained in Perfia, and 
were ever known by the name of Perfians, as at 
this day. They were new in their feats on the 


‚ Euxine, in the time of Herodotus: he is himfelf 


a fufficient witnefs, that the Scythians did not 


originate from Scandinavia, but from prefent 
Perfia. 


P. 29. 
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P. 29. ** Diodorus Siculus confirms the account ` 
of Herodotus, telling us, that the Scythians were 
a nation on the Araxes, whence they fpread to 
Caucafus and the Palus Mæotis, And had not . 
Paíchale remained, we might to this hour con- | 
found two vaft events, the invafion of Egypt by ` 
the Scytha from their original feats, 3660 years ` 
before Chrift, and their later invafion 640 years : 
before Chrift: fo uncertain is traditional chro- 
nology ! 

** It is therefore hiftoric truth, that the Scy- . 
thians came from prefent Perfia into Europe by a. 
north-weít progrefs: and that Scandinavia, inftead . 
of being the country whence they fprung, muft, 
in fact, have been almoft the laft, that и 
them.” 

P. 32. “ Тһе Scythian empire feems (о have 
extended from Egypt to the Ganges, and from. 
the Perfian gulf and Indian fea to the Cafpian. 
The conquefts of Bacchus, reputed a king of this - 
Scythian dominion in India, аге. famous in anti- 
quity. We find Indo-Scythz on the Indus, and 
other remains on the Erythraean fea, but none 
beyond the Indo-Scythe. On the north they 
extended to the Cafpian. Due knowledge of this 
empire would remove thofe embarraffments, which 
the learned have fallen into, from ancient accounts - 
of the wars between the Scythz and Egyptians, 
while Scythia on the Euxine is fo remote from 
Egypt” | 

P. 55. 
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P. 55. ** From Dionyfius we learn, that Pon- 
tus, Armenia,* Iberia, Albania, were of the Scy- 
thee fettlements. The Battrians and Sogdiani 
were Scythe.” 

P. 38. “ The Perfians, who refounded the 
_ empire 530 years before our æra, feem to have 

heen the old Scythe of Perfia, ftrengthened by 
acceffions of the Indo-Scythe, and from the Scy- 
thian territories on the eaft of the Cafpian.” 

P. 45. ** They extended down the fhores of 
‚ the Euxine, about 2000 years before Chrift. 
Europe, at that time, feems to have been thinly 
inhabited by a few wandering Celts, who were to 
the Scythe, what the favages of America are to 
the Europeans. The Celts from the Euxine to 
the Baltic, we called сш» Cumri, Cimbri, 
or Cumbri. 

** The north and сай of Britain were peopled 
by the Cimbri of the oppofite fhores. From the 
fouth of Britain the Cimbri, or Cumri, expelled 
the Gael into Ireland, as their own writers and- 
traditions bear witnefs; and the olde(t names in 
Wales, as in other parts fouth of Humber, are 
Gaelic (Irifh), not Cumraig ( Welfh).t 

> © The 


‚ * The Saxon Chronicle brings the firft inhabitants of 
Britain from Armenia. (See p. 141) 

+ Bullet, in the firft volume of his Celtic dictionary, has 
attempted to explain the old names of places in thefe weftern 
iflands, by the Welíh, in which he has in moft parts failed. 
Not only fuch names are Irifh, but even an infcription in 

Irifh 
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«є The Iberi-Scythz had paffed from Africa to 
Spain, and feized on the fouth-weft part of Gaul, 
where they bore the name of Aquitani" (See 

р. 84.) 

P. 76. ** It is hiftoric truth, that the Pelafgi 
and Iellenes were Scythians. Diodorus Sic. and 
Paufanias in Afia, Ме, that the Greeks had let- 
ters before Cadmus: and, that the Pelafgic, or 
real ancient Greek alphabet, differed from the 
Phoenician. An antiquary will find refemblances 
in things wholly unlike, but the ancient Greek 
alphabet i is not Pheenician. Plato witneffes, that 
the Scythae had letters; and the Pelafgic or Greek 
were furely Scythic. ОҒ Scythic letters, fee alfo 
Euftathius." { 

P. 17. ** Not one of the ancients confounds 


- 


20. 


the Scythe with the Celts. Тһе Celts were to , 
the other races, what the ауа of America аге | 


to the European fettlers there.” 

P. 68. ** Pelloutier was fo ignorant, as to take 
the Celts and Scythe for one people, in fpite of 
all the ancients, who mark them as literally toto 
ceelo different; and in fpite of our pofitive know- 
ledge here in Britain, who know the Celts to be 
mere radical favages, not yet advanced even from 
a flate of barbarifm.” 

* Pref. p. viii ** What applaufe of the juftice, 
of 


Irifh is found in Wales. (See Collectanea, Vol. VI. p. 53, 
and the word Severn in this effay.) 
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of the fortitude, of the temperance, of the wifdom 
of the Scythians, in the Grecian page, from He- 
rodotus to the lateft period! What applaufe of the 
fame virtues of the fame people, under the name 
of Scythians or Goths, in the Roman works, even 
after they had feized the Roman empire! Dio 
calls them the wifeft of mankind, Herodotus fays : 
they were both learned and wife. 

** But their enemies have been their hifto- 
rians,” 


* 


From tbe Rev. Dr. Campbells Stri@ures. 


** Far be it from me, to deny my affent to the - 
tradition, that a Scythian people, coming laft from . 
· Spain, did fettle here at a very early period. On 
the contrary, there is firm ground for perfuafion, 
that a very confiderable intercourfe did formerly - 
fubfift between Spain and Ireland. That the: 
Goths, and other Scythian nations, had taken 
poffeffion of different parts of Spain, at very dif- 
ferent periods, is well authenticated. We are 
told by Orofius, who flourifhed in the fourth cen- 
tury, tbat the Scythians, expulfed from Gallicia 
in Spain, by Conftantine the Great, took fhelter - 
in Ireland, where they found the country already 
under the dominion of their countrymen, the 
Scythae or Scots.” 
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A PARALLEL OF THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF 
IRELAND WITH THOSE OF OTHER NATIONS, 
ВҮ с. O'CÓNNOR, ESQ. 


FOREIGN TESTIMONIES. 


NATIVE IRISH. 


+ 1. An emigrant nation of 1. Iberian Scots, a people bor- 


Therians, from the bor- 
ders of the Euxine and 
Cafpian feas, fettled ап- 
ciently in Spain. (New- 
ton's Chron.) 

2..A colony of the Spa- 
niards, by the name of 
Scots, fettled in Ireland, 
in the fourth age'of the 
world. (Buchan. Ware. 
Ward.) 

3 The Phoenicians, who 
бг introduced letters 
and arts in Europe, had 
an early commerce with 


the Iberian Spaniards. 
(Strabo.) . 
4. Nil, Belus, Sihor, Of- 


hor, Toth, Oganius, &c. 

‚ were famous Egyptian 
warriors, who filled the 
world with the fame of 
their exploits. (New- 
ton’s Chron.) 

. The Egyptian conqueror 
of Spain got the empha- 
tical name of the hero of 
Hercules. (Newton. ibid.) 


о 


2. 


4. 


о 


dering оп the Euxine fea, 
were expelled their native 
country, and after feveral 
adventures, fettled in Spain. 


Kinea Scuit, the Scots, and 


the pofterity of the Iberian 
Scots, were a colony of 
Spaniards, who fettled in 
Ireland about 1000 years 
before Chrift. | 

The ancient Iberian Scots 
learned the ufe of letters on 
the continent from a cele- 
brated Phenius, from whom 
they took the name of 
Phoenicians. , 

Nihul, Beleus, Sru, ZEfru, 
Тай and Ogaman, were 
mighty in Egypt, and in 
feveral other countries. 


A great hero, famons in 
Egypt, got the name of 
Golamh and Milea-Efpaine, 
i. e. the conqueror and hero 
of Spain. 


6. Nil, . 
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6. Nil, Sihor, “Ойһог, &c. 6. Niul, Sru, Æfru, Ес, fuc- 
fucceeded to the Phoeni- ceeded to Phenius, іп 
cians in cultivating and teaching the Ше of arts 

` inftruiing feveral nations. апа letters. 
(Newton ibid.) 

7. Inthe days of Hercules, 7. The conqueft of Spain, 
or the Egyptian conque- together with a drought, 
ror of Spain, a great which happened at the fame 
droupht is reported to time, forced the Iberian 
have burdened a great Spaniards to fly into Ire- 
part of the earth. (New- Тара. 
ton, Ovid. Met. L. П.) 

8. The Hercules, or hero 8. Milea Efpanie, or the hero 
of Spain, is reported to of Spain, was the fon of 
be the fon of Belus. Вес» 

(Newton. ib.) 
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ADDENDA. 


IN the preface to my ProfpeQus, I dwelt much 
on the fimilarity of the lrifh language to rhe 
Zend and to the Pehlvi or old Perfian, becaufe | 
it was the language of the countries, in which ihe 
lrifh Coti refided. “ The Pehlvi diale& of the 
Perfians,” fays Dr. Richardfon, ‘ prevailed 
chiefly around the Cafpian fea, and in the more 
mountainous dependencies of the empire: it con- 
tinued to the reign of Behram Gur in (ће. fifth 
century, when it was profcribed in a formal ейі, 
and {ооп after ceafed to be a living language! 
(Richardfon's Diff.) 
The Pehlvi, according to Sir Wm. Tas, was 
a diale& of the Chaldaic; but, according to Abul- 
farage, “ there were :three different dialects of 
the Chaldaic. That of Mefopotamia, i. e: Aram ` 
or exterior Syria; that of interior Syria, fpoken 
at Damas, and all that country between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean, called the 
Paleftine diale@; and the third, the Nabathzan, 
{роКеп by the móuntaineers of Affyria, and the 
province of Irak or Chaldza; and this was the 
moft ancient, and that Abraham and his anceftors 
fpoke, and in which the books of Zoroafter, ' 
named 
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named the Zend, Pazend, and УеЙа, have been 
written, with a mixture of the ancient Perfian or 
Pehlvi.^ (D’Herbelot.) 

According to Bochart; the Colchians (that is 
our Coti) fpoke a femi. Chaldaic language. This 
muft have been the Nabathzan dialect. 

Sir Wm. Jones doubts the exiftence of the ge- 
nuine books of the Zend or Pehlavi, becàufe the 
author of the Dabiftan affirms the work of Zera- 

. tufht (Zoroafter) to have been loft, and its place 
fupplied by a recent compofition. Be it fo! this 
compofition muft have been in the language of 
the country.. Anquetil did not invent the voca- 
bulary he has given us, and its fimilarity to that 

. of the Irifh Coti is 11 more worthy of obferva- 
tion. We have no complete difionary of the 
old Irifh language: that by O’Clery, in 130 
pages 12mo. is a trifling work. ‘The commenta- 
ries in the old Breithamhon laws fhould be con- 
fulted, to form a good lexicon of the ancient 


language. 
VOCABULARY. 
P ZEND. РЕНІ Ті. ENGLISH, IRISH. 
a д 1 Ege afin . Е з da, fon. ети 
— 7 Edam . edoun explanative eadhon. 
36.420 ЕЕЕ —jdeman hand дед ed, to handle; 
2 > : mana, a hand. 
Erodé nimeh ? Бе 
Eoroued frad famous раотайһ, ruad, 
id arowad Yeron à 


avuad | | Егет, 
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. ZEND. PEHLYI ENGLISH. IRISH. 
Егет bandeh fervant, flave шга, ara, bannoir, 
bandfglabh. 
m Bun root, ftock bun. 
Ezaedé ^ Hozed great, illuftrious uafadh, faoidh. — herd hed 
Afhtefch afhté peace ofath, аба, ash tosh 
rive Alp fofia horfe аЬ. 
Eghé fateh bad 7 еар; and hence а as - 
/ «naja negative particle, 
илет Ameríchen — amargan immortal marthannach. 
a- ead € 
алп Eneko pefchanih front, face an aigh, fianifi, “ 
дуа Ev bala Songer. high, tall vav-balach, а f. po. ва 
елі айҙа . giant. = 
uh fr Eofchtre lab мус dp . liobar. 
= Eedé forehead eadan, 
cai a great king, 


—- a giant ке, Cai, cu, cua. 

Cai, a word which fignifies in the Pehlvi, or 
ancient Perfian, a great king or a giant: hence 
Caian, the Caianides, the fecond dynafty of the 
ancient kings of Perfia, which are properly thofe 
the Greeks have known as kings of Регйа; for 
thofe of the firft dynafty, named Pifchdadians, 
fhould rather pafs for kings of the Babylonians, 
Affyrians and Medes, than Perfians, according to 
the information the Greeks have given us of 
them. (D’Herbelot.) 

Әйет, a province of the kingdom of Perfia, 
extending along the fouthern coaft of the Cafpian 
fea. This province had formerly its princes, in- 

‘dependent of the kings of Períia: the kings of 
this province formerly bore the name of Cai. (14.). 
** Ce ne font ni les Druzes, ni les Maronites, qui 

font 


D {зыл | uA oa Ch o tup- Fera E 


і 
475 i ; \ " 
Ap e (Алас) n yu t 
7 
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: 4- font aujourdhui les maitres du mont Liban: nean- 
(ch fe fer moins l'exercice de l'autorité eft tout entier entre 
Ly r4 les mains de ces derniers. La raifon en eft, 
| e CA де, Que celui qui y commande eft de leur religion, 
«бен et du шеше rite qu'eux. 2°. Que fes vizirs ou 
kiayas font toujours des Maronites. Се font ces 
kiayas, qui exercent toute l'autorité; ils decident, 
ils tranchent, ils jugent comme bon leur femble, 
(> ad fans que celui, à qui appartient le pouvoir, s'op- - 
r, , pofe en rien à leurs volontés,” (Chreftomathie 
"CU s алі Arabe, par J. Jahn. Vienna, 1802.) 
7h Ji a Hence we have in the ІНЬ Cai-omera, chief | 
Ari. фай Of the nobles; Conn cead cathach cua, the illuf- 
„2 trious warlike Conn of a hundred battles; Cu 
‘Attic аі, the illuftrious Hyrbad, or prieft of the 
dE fire, &c. &c. &c. 
In modern Perfian S kaw, bold, warlike, 
Juss magnificent, venerable, dignified, clever, inge- 
# Ф . ve? (72 ri . 
eh at f^ nious, power, ftature, Ug kai, a prince, 
е Chald. лэ ceh. d 
ҒА fm The title is ftill wonderfully preferved by the 
tJ ~-f Manx, a colony from Ireland, with whom the 
magiltrates are at this day named the Kays. 


-^ YV 
"Ic AC Uu 


-ha Э гап 
m Е А 
In roy EA dao ` ZEND. PEHLVI. ENGLISH. IRISH. | 
f ' Abeta saath. language beafchna. Ava- RUA 
mul са ah ey 27 ҒА 
> (  Enghehé dounia the world dowan. 
^ Eaooreté khafteh a treafury kifté. А 
^ Еһтаё zagh great - mah, feagh, feagh- 
lan, a king. efast. Se 
Bereeté dadrounefche carries © beirt. 
bus Befch dau . two beith. do. | 


Bantog 


f adt 


ме ev 


MU 


ZEND. | 


Bantoo 
Bonem 
тё 
"T'edjerem 
Khroid 
Kh-fcheio 
Kh-fchtoum 
Kh.fhouefeh 
Khoré . 
Defchmehe 
Defcheno 
Dehmo 
Denghoo 
Dkeefchd 
Drodjem 
` Reotchen 
Rané 

Zeté 

Zefté 
Streé 
Streoved 


SY 
Sperezé 
.Seouefchte 
дА Ghnad 
ukj- Frée(chté 
Freiré pra 
Fichtane 


i 


24> 


] gu 


LY 


Keie, ko 

Gueofch 
+ Gofchté | 

Gamé 


7-04 
- 
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PEE Im ы 
rna cove lous Фа с 


EE E qr 


AU. chery 


INAI., у 


PEHLVI, ENGLISH. IRISH, _ | 

vimat dead bann. death. { ap Ё о 

bonn root, foundation bunn. ims bund ert ы o 
tou ,.." thou tu, te. T 

zari a flowing water frai. 2 “ ^ 7 өт e 
kheroudj | hard cruaidh. —— 

malhe king malc, fhah. {7 А 7% 
{chafchom — fixteenth feifeamh. + 

fe fe fix в murder! 
khouroun to eat coire, a ай. -4-- ay a ch o? 
dehom tenth деаста, Е н 

dafché right hand deas’ dah ment 

donm people duine, mankind. —~ dup в“. 
danacha —— learned ‚дава, danach. —— д «77 Lice 
din law SI дес, dm — А4 

daroudj ^ nécromancy draoidheacht. f adi Come 
rofchneh light гоа. 

гап thigh urran, 

алад füfficient faith, fath. _ Jad- 
jede-man hand. ed, mad, mana. 

Vakd ' female ftri-pach, a harlot. <A lad 7 nd = 
feroud Lie fings far, mufick; far- 

ft smg fonna, a доог 4 “уа. Jag 
PE of mufick. 

feper the heavens рег. „—- / he. 2 
foud khefteh a treafury feod kife. . . 
vakdan woman gea. Poy y Jeteri elits 
{ет an index. foras. | E 71 ерга A 
meh greed excellent fearr, maih. . 

peftan "а teat paifde, a fucking ж a- (ed), Éa 

infant. 

kedar who, which ki, ke. 

gofch | the ear guiham, to hear. 252 96-8 
zemeftan winter gim-rah. Я 

н 


^ Medo 


AMAA UA ecley pur 
2e hou КА еее еу Jug 
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jon, Medo as wine mead, wine of 
3 | honey; as,drink, 
i i ; milk. 
"s Néomehé поһот ninth naoiheamh. 
h Emn oll Neemih nim part, half neamh; hence it 
TA | is a negative. 
' .  Nmanopethreo|kad banoo miftrefs of the nmna botha, ашпа. 
pM ds houfe aftigh caid bean. 
ро Varet {өнд Е farain, rain, 
{ Neaefch meaefch prayer пайсһ.. 
tess у Ekhaé ев о make exam. Cs 
Ve | Сый tofpek gob, heonnaf ,, 
Va ch gew fpeech; gobach, v 
talking; beafch- 
í vah y . — ma, fpeech. jat 
. Vefa ^ vas much fás, moreover. ac 
Vohone damma blood dumb, flan. 
vato) Vem vad wind » fath, bad. 
herbed. Hereté mar: fodar a chief foadhaire, 
Нені | — pavan-aknin but vey achd. 
Lesh Уаш 9/9  jezbanóm I pray geis, prayer. 
5 е, fanat а year errai, fpring; fal, 
Жб dhmanm? usn a year 
` chethro. ar ar |. ceithre, ceathas, 
ch e Жуа juo. " | nud 


the Muu УУ Pero e rouin before, in front roimh, ria. 


Pefano finéh the breaft баб. draw. Paf 


„енн Parhan the genii Perii Siabh-bhrior phri, 


jenen the Peri of the 
2 отер ё, е 2 - night. 


whnehe /0 


"The old women in the country fhew the circu- 
lar rings in the grafs plots, made by the dancing 
a | of 


. 
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= the Peri or Lohri, Perf. 4% һа, night, 4 yn 


and Cy регі, а genius, | C» p t 


ZEND. PEHLYI. ENGLISH. IRISH. 


Ized Ized good Genii Sidh. Bal 


Bann, death, Bann-fidh, the angel or genius of 
death, ftill fuppofed to give notice, by dreams or 
otherwife, of the death of a relative. Sidh gaoithe, 
a whirlwind, fo called becaufe fuppofed to be raifed 
by the angel prefiding over the winds. Leannan- 
Баһ, a familiar fpirit, a favourite genius. Sidh 
bhróg, the genius of the houfe or family, the 
tutelar genius. Sidh draoithachd, enchantment 
with fpirits, Sidh is fometimes written Sigh; 
both are pronounced Shee in Irifh, Ar. (965, 
Shahid, angelus teftis. (Gol.) 


42Nb, Рен. &NGLISH. IRISH. 
AA frin Aftia the office of Afrin, the mafs; 
| prayer, bene- — "Ti.afrinn, the 
diction. -  mafs-houfe, i.e. 
` 77 е һоше of 
- benedi&ion. 


The prieft of the Afrin requefts for him he 
prays for, in the. name of the. [zed, then invoked, 
every bleffing of life; а long life in this world, 
and happinefs in the next. In this office is an 
Afrin to Zoroafter, and another to O/chen. 


м2 Ала 


180 
ZEND. PRHLYI, 


Ала anm. ana 


ENGLISH. 


riches, money 
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IRISH, 


ana. жете 


al. Q0 Aban the ed of aas, 
AT water 
Ani „аіпріа water an, ana. 
Ang-jura ‘wre a year «апр. — 27 - 
2 . Ар ш ук chief afb, eafb, >}. 
te -age Afpal a herbed | anecclefiaftical abfdal, eaíbal, s . 
` order under difciple, an a- ` %0% 
а mobed poftle. 
; Herbed an ecelefiaftic, urbaid, ex. gr. Ata 
2 who took care ta cu urbaid file 
4ervedyo of the holy — leulltaibh,thou 
fre. art the ШАС 
trious urbaid, or 
` бге mini(ler of 
; : the Ultonians. | 
wl.’ (O'Clery.) | 
E ; Gah gah prayer guih. -/B | 
pi rn Pothre >¥*pofer a fon piuthar, pbiuthar. М 
E Nekah nekah nuptial bene- nuacor, bride or 
: К diction , bridegroom, 
7 — Меге пееге тап near. Ал 
ps ied he Tra ча feafon tra. Жум 
eee Kad Banou chief of families cead bunai. / 
бей. Мен pice Sunse mortal marthaidh. 
at Ather Jos perfume athar, perfume; a- 
Atherbo perfume of fan- — thar-lus, ground- 
: , dal and am- ivy, i. e. the fra- 

*, bergris grant weed; ’la- 

-> thar, al-athar, | 
lavender. It is | 
the attar 

gall : of “the Arabs 
Я е Callie — , , терісі, || laineach. 
сома qo Deirim 
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Deirim atemple of the deirm, drim, dru- 


} derimher { 


Deirimher Parfi im, a temple: 
hence Drum fal- 
“lagh, the cathe- 
dral of Armagh; 
Drum faille, the 
cathedral of Ca. 
Íhel; Drim ifkin, 
alias Drom кіп, 
(county Louth,) 
where are the rue 


ins of a round 


tower; Drum. 
x mor, the great 
temple. 


In Arabic, Deir, is a temple. Deira moghan, 
a temple of the Magi, or fire-worfhippers; and 


hewentd 


hence the many churches in Ireland named Derry. Qozve/ 
ZEND. PEHLYI. ENGLISH. IRISH. 
Daimh an ox damh. 
Fal fal divination fal. 
NOs tehcharcuta elevated 05, uas. 
Ofchan EVA | powerful, | the oifhin--hence fo 
good genius many bifhops ia 
" the early ages of 
қ the Chriftian 
hi church named 
Ker ec 3 Oifhin, 
Ereezem del the heart dil, Mun k 
Shenafcha to know feanacham. |. d CJ ah la и 
ть. fé, 4a- three ЖА tri, tre, fi. Я 
Thrianm fevin third trian, treas. g 
Oue 


frian om 


x A^ 
yan dee 
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ZEND. PEHLVI, — ENGLISH, ‚ IRISH. 
Ous ; male ou, O, a fon. 
Жош holy water giv- fuir. 

Ё en to Zoroaf- 
ter to purify 
finners. 


Hence our Coti named the Indus and Ganges 
Suir, and gave that name to the beautiful river, 
which empties itfelf at Waterford: it was the 
Ganges of Ireland. On the banks of it ftands 
the Abbey of the Holy Crofs, undoubtedly the 
feat once of a pagan temple.* | 

“ The river Indus," Pliny tells us, ** was by 
the natives called Sands; it is now called Seen- 
dboo, but, when fwoln with all the rivers of the 
Penjab, flows majeftically down to Talta, under 
the affumed name of Sor." (Maurice's Hift. 
Hindooftan.) 


` 


ZEND, РЕН, ENGLISH, - IRISH. 
Ath-corono a general name cearanoch, car- 
of a Parfi noch, a Hea- 
prieft then prieft. 
Alka rifch a beard uilke,. ulca. 
End of tbe Zend vocabulary. "€ 


The 


* Gong, in Irib and Hiadooftanee, fignifies a river, 
Mona-gonga, the mountain river, in the King’s county. 7,7, * | 
К : 


2 


hal- 
ny 


Perfian. 

PRHLYL. PERSIAN. —— ENGLISH. 
Ab Chel’. pad father 
An-fchoto — mardom man 
Atjogpston — takhtar to run 

_,  AAnatounaton һай to do, to put 
" Ahlobor X: afchai holy 
Аса agah knowledge 
Abodj tchouz membrum fem. 
Amotia pillar а fervant 
Ayres peigham — fpeech 
Azdeman | djoulah ^ а faddle cloth 
Eod-jert perahen drefs 
ағ ay edh 
As-bachíhne erem quiet, eafe 
Виз khançh a houfe 
Bilai tchah a well 
Banoi bart banou woman 
Bun race, family 
Papia djàmeh habit, robe 
der pecgembey 
Peidan peigham = fpeech 
Toug Jus doud Ímoke 


hey 
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The following is a colle&ion of the Pehlvi and 


2 


зн, 
аЬ, дад. 
as-Ícath, muird. 
tadaire, a шеб 
fenger. 


‘nim, nihin. 


coifhe. 
uige. 
bud, membr. vir. 


toiche, membr. . 


fem. 
‘modh-freaftar, 

fear-freaftail. . 
abaris, eloquent in 

fpeech; feadam, 


to talk. 


“dial, a faddle. 


eide, Cbald. img 
badab. 
Deafchna, thiocain. 
both, cán, cai 
bile, water. 
bean. 
bun. 
pape-lin, — wulgà 
poplin ; ftuff made 
of filk & worfted, 
for robes, &c, 
feadham. 
doig, toit, teagh. 
Тала 


pol 


-4Ua^ 


752. 


thu 
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PERSIAN. ENGLISH, 


kah ftraw 


Tin lenno andjr a fig 


Jan boray Denn 


Jatun 


Rovin 


Remeka 


Zazra 


XZakar 


(асат 


Такео : 


^^ Damia 


Sakina + 
9 сә c X Schat-meta 


Scheg 
Kavid 


Коісһе 


бо. fpe X Kopa 
NT d 


к ! 


Lefan 


y Malahi 


Djatoun 
А Remane 
Rekita 


Kamra 
Goumeh 


IRISH. 


taobhan, Шам; 
cah, chaff. 
tine. 


. Gruteman angelus mortis grudeman, vatha 
i mor rigne, Gru- 
d demah, the great 
Rt Os judge of the 
: фо» grave, ` 
J* ba people duine, Ў 
ized `- а good genius fidh, с) DAX 
anas a pomegranate rimmon. 
-{chagard а difciple reacht, reachtaire, 
dhish | one in holy or- 
ders; fagart, a | 
pesh fox prieft. : 
pefeh — ^ before, in front roim, fafach. ` 
madian female maidin. mag 6 | 
vehi excellent far, far-vai. 
} per X male near, {са, afcath. 
>” дио 
: khoun : blood damh, blood; kine, 
| confapguiaity. 
kared a knife fkian. cu uy 
naodan paf boat, veffel feud, naoi. 
фо yav barley fheagal. faw é 
bouz by he-goat gadar, gavar-bouc. 
рагейа fervant boy «oifiche, giolla- 
' | coife, 
palan a þat horfe al, pal, copal, 
horfe. 
kumra a theepfold comora, cumara. 
garmi heat , gorm. 
zaban jab tongue Khan. Juban d 
remak falt malach, ы 


Matour 


' 
r narh 
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PEHLVI. PERSIAN. ENGLISH, IRISH, 


Matour ~ meber Mithra mithr, mihr, 
Akon Mew, malter, chief cean, сап, асап, 


fidh-acan, chief 
ad, ngi of the genii. 
; РА 
Behift dita pa ire the — | neamh, felicity, 


houfe or abode heaven, ра- 
e dara naem , 
vahule’ i = of felicity radife. 


N. B. Behift is from the Arab. Šg: bebift, 
cheerful, joyful; in Irifh, Beus, Beufach; Ch. 
0°01 befis, jucundus. Мает is from the Arabic 

j naam, fuavis fuit; Thibetan Nama, coelum, 
felicem. (Georgius.) And hence the xi ld 
dara naim of the Arabs, and the Dara-neamh of 
the Irifh, i. e. the manfions of the bleffed, the 
abode of felicity, paradife. 


3299 averta , боусау/ға 


| je language Sore adf 


POSTSCRIPT. 


pth et 


Prah с 


£3. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


What I have written on the ancient hiftory of 
Treland, has been chiefly colle&ed from the І . 
manufcripts, prefented to the Univerfity of Dub- 
lin, by the interceflion of Mr. Edmond Burke. 
When they were in my poffeffion, I made a fhort 
index to each volume, which was foft foon after 
I delivered them to the Univerfity: I marked the 
volumes with capital letters on the infide of the 
cover. If I miftake not, the mythology of the 
Brahmins, given in this effay, will be found in 
the volume marked C. 

In hopes of exciting a fpirit іп the Univerfity, 
to purfue Mr. Burke’s recommendation, his letter 
to me on that (Мей is hereunto annexed. Being 
now in my grand climacteric, I can have no hopes 
of feeing fuch a work accomplifhed. What I 
have publifhed is fufficient to thew the talents, 
that аге neceffary for thofe, who undertake the 
ancient part, the only obje& of my purfuit. 

A good dicionary of the ancient language is 
much wanted. For example, at page 86 in this 
effay, it is faid, that Eochaidh, furnamed Bartolan, 
or Partolan, (the Partholanus of the moderns, 
who are fond of giving a Latin termination to 
proper names,) departed from the Cafpian, for 

Е India, 
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India, with his caravan, in company of two other 
merchants, and 1000 men. In the Caife mor 
breithr, a manufcript di&ionary in my poffeffion, 
of infinite value to the Irifh antiquary, I find the 
name thus explained. Lan ceannaidh, i. e. Lan 
reacaire, і. е. Partolan; i. e. Partolan fignifies 4 
vobolefale merchant; which is perfe&ly confiftent - 
with the enfuing part of the hiftory. Hence we 
may conclude, that Bart, or Part, in the old Irifh 
language, fignified commerce or barter; and ap- 
pears to be derived from the Chaldee rib^5 parta, 
commutare. Commerce was carried on origi- 
nally by exchanging or bartering one commodity 
for another. 

Of a thoufand other examples, which might be 
produced, take the following. In the Breitham- 
han laws it is ordained, that Da ba agus da thime 
agus da muice, feacht gradb fili; i. e. two cows, 
and two беер, and two fwine, be given to each © 
Ше. hime is explained by the commentator 
to fignify /beep. ‘In the Arabic we find the word 
thus explained: ФА thima, infignis ovis, quam 
Arabes manfuefaciunt, et domi mulgent, nec foras 
paftum dimittunt. It was a word borrowed by 
the Arabs, from our Coti, from timeah or taomab, 
exhaurire, to draw out, to pump out; ergó, to 
milk. Hence Bochart fays, qualis ovis tima di- 
citur, voce, cujus ratio mihi non eft fatis nota. 
Thus the Arabic and old Irifh mutually ferve to 
explain each other. 


біз, 
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“© Sir, 


“ I am much obliged to You for the 
‘honour you have done me in the communication 
of your curious and learned refearches. I delayed 
my acknowledgment of the favour you conferred 
on me, until I had leifure to enjoy the benefit of 
it. It is true, that being but a poor linguift, and 
an ill-informed antiquarian, I am incapable of 
bringing any thing but docility and admiration to 
fuch enquiries. Ireland is furely much obliged 
to you for the infinite pains you have taken in 
letting her know what fhe is, and what һе has 
been: My merit in this matter, or indeed rather 
my fortune, has only been the accidental difco- 
very, at my friend Sir John Seabright’s, of the 
Irifh manufcripts, of which you have made fo good 
an ufe,.and my fending them ovef to Ireland. 
However I am, like the reft of the affuming world, 
very defirous of availing myfelf of the authority, 
which the тоф trifling concern in an important fub- 
je& gives a man; mine is the fexton’s part in the 
fermon, who rung the bell for it. But, after afking 
your pardon for prefuming upon any advice in a 
matter fo much above my knowledge, I Ња]! tell 
you, what a judicious antiquary about twenty years 
ago told me, concerning the Chronicles in verfe 
or profe, u pans which the Irith hiftories, and the 
difcuffions 
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difcuffions of antiquaries are founded, that he 
wotdéred, that the learned of Ireland had rever ` 
printed the originals of thefe pieces, with fteral 
trariflations into Latin or Englifh, by which they 
might become proper fubjeéls of eriticifm; ahd, 
by comparifon with each other, as well as by ат. 
exartination of the interior relations of éach piece 
within ШЕР, they might ferve to fiew how much 
ought to be retained, and how much rejected: 
They might alfo ferve to contraft or confitm the 
hiftories, which affe& to be extracted from them, 
fuch as O’Flaherty’s and Keating's. All the hif- 
tories of the middle ages, which have been found 
in other countries, have been printed. The 
Englif have, I think, the beft hiftories of that 
period. I don't fee why the Pfalter of Cafhel 
fhould not be printed as well as Robert of Glofter. 
If I were to give my opinion to the Society of 
Antiquaries, I fhould propofe that they fhould be 
printed in two columns, one lriíh and the other 
Latin, like the Saxon chronicle, which is a very - 
valuable monument; and above all things, that 
the tranflation fhould be exa& and literal. It was 
in the hope that fome fuch thing fhould be done, 
that I originally prevailed on Sir John Seabright 
to let me have his manufcripts, and that I fent 
them by Dr. Leland to Dublin. You have infi- 
nite merit in the tafte you have given of them in 
feveral of your colle&ions. But thefe extracts 
enly encreafe the curiofity and the juft demand of 
í o the 
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the publick for fome entire pieces. Until fome- 


‘thing of this kind is done, that ancient period of | 


kih hiftory, which precedes official records, can- 
not be faid to ftand upon any proper authority. 
A work of this kind, purfued by the Univerfity 
and the Society of Antiquaries, under your in- 
fpection, would do honour to the nation. Once 


more I beg leave to apologize for this hint, and 


have the honour to be with very great regard and 
efteem, 
Sir, 


Your moft obedient 
And moft humble fervant, 


EDM. BURKE.” 


To Colonel Vallancey. 


Beoonsfield, Aug. 15, 1182, 


POSTSCRIPT 
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POSTSCRIPT II. 


Dublin, Sept. 10, 1807. 


SINCE this Effay was printed off, the Gxford 
Review for September 1807 came into my hands. 
In this Review is announced a work, under the 
title of Caledonia; or an account Hiftorical and 
Topographical of North Britain; from the moft 
ancient times: with a Dictionary of places Cho- 
rographical and Philological. In four volumes. 
Vol. І. By George Chalmers, F. R.S. and S. A. 
Price three guineas. 

On this work the Reviewers obferve, ** that 
Mr. Chalmers is not perhaps more diligent and: 
laborious than Mr. Pinkerton and other antiqua-: 
ries of Scotland: but he feems to be lefs under 
the influence of prejudice, and follows a furer 
guide. - He calls to his aid an inftrument, if not 
wholly neglected, yet not fo much applied as it 
ought to be. This inftrument, this novum orga- 
num, for illu(trating the obfcurity of colonization, 
fettling the doubts of etymology, and aiding the 
fcanty notices of hiftory, is Topography. The 
lineage of every people is той accurately traced in 
their language." 

I have always been of the fame opinion, and 
therefore referred-to topography, as a proof of 

о2 | the 
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the Irifh Coti, or Scoti, having been an orientaf 
colony, and the Indo-Scythz' of the Greeks. 

In the fifth volume of the Collectanea, printed 
in 1790, I gave а lift of one hundred topogra- 
phical names, equally frmilar. 

Mr. Chalmer's work has not yet reached this 
eountry. The Reviewers have given a fhort ex- 
пай of the introduction to it, which does not 
agree with either Irit or Welfh hiftory, or 
tradition. Ы 

~* The northern parts of our апі,” fays 
Mr. C. ** as well as the fouthern, were fettled 
by the fame Britiíh tribes, who impofed their fig- 
nificant names on the promontories, harbours, 
hills, rivers; rivalets, and waters, whofe appro- 
priate appellations are all fignificant in the Ви 
language: The Picts of the third century were 
merely the defcendants of the Britons during the 
firft.: The names of the Рі kings are not fig- 
nificant either in the "Teutonic or Iri, but only 
in the Britifh fpeech. The той ancient repertory 
ef the Pi&ifh language is the topography ef 
North Britain: in which may even now be traced, 
the copious and difcriminating fpeech of that an- 
cient people. In procefs of time the Scots mixed 
with the Picts throughout Pidinia; and, as they 
everfpread the country, gave new names to almoft 
every place, which they acquired by their addrefs 
or arms. It was from this epoch, when tke Scots 
became the predominating people, that the Gaelic 
language beeame alfo the common fpeech, in 

proper 
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proper Scotland, that is Scotland northward of 
the two Friths. Their policy was prattifed as 
the univerfal law: their manners prevailed as the 
general ufages: and tiefe reprefentations, with 
regard to thofe fucceffive fettlements, are attefted 
by the united voice of hiftory, tradition, and te 
pography.” 
Scotifh hiftory began with the petulant attack of 
George Buchanan on Humphrey Lihuyd, for pre- 
fuming to fuppofe the Britons to be more ancient 
than the Scots. But a thoufand fa&s, which are 
now ftated, collaterally atteft, that Buchanan was 
wrong, while the Welch antiquary was right.” 
Both І and Welch hiftory, and traditions, 
militate againft this affertion. Edward Llhuyd, 
an eminent Welch antiquary, who underftood the 
lrifh language perfe&ly well, as is evident from 
his comparative Di&ionary of the Irifh, Welch, 
Cornifh and Armoric languages, declares that the 
Scoti, or Irifh Coti, were the inhabitants of Bri- 
tain before the arrival of the Welch, becaufe all 
the ancient names of mountains, rivers, promon- 
tories, &c. are Irifh, not Мес; and he particu- 
_larly inftances the {rifa word Ui/ze, (water) that 
enters into fo many names of rivers, and is not to 
be found in the Welch language. Bifhop Gib- 
fon in his Camden, Vol. II. p. 732, has given the 
drawing of a бопе in Wales, called Y-maen, bir, 
the ftone of the chief in Welch, which has an in- 
fcription in Irifh characters, denoting it to be the 
i i boundary 


The earlieft difputes touching the | . 


p B 
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boundary ftone of the land. (See Colle&ancea, 
V. VI. p. 53.) і 

The Rev. Dr. Geddes has clearly proved, that 
the Р: was not a Gothic diale&; for, fays he, 
* if it were true, аз {оте modern writers have 
imagined, that the low lands on the eaftern parts 
of Scotland were originally peopled by German- 
Goths (Huns), this enquiry would be unnecef- 
fary, and the Scottifh diale& would, in point of 
Britifh naturalization, have a prior claim to the 
Englith, for thofe parts of >cotland were certainly 
inhabited by the Pitts, before the Saxons entered 
Britain. | ` 

** But, that the language of the Pi€s was a 
Gothic diale&, I have never yet feen any thing 
like a pofitive proof; while, on the other hand, 
we have at Ісай one very ftrong negative proof, 
that it was not a Gothic diale&. 

** 'The names of all the rivers, mountains, 
towns, villages, and caítles, of any note, or anti- 
quity, from Berwick-bow to Bucbanefs, and from 
Buchanefs to Arder-Sier, are all evidently Celtic. 
We muft then either fuppofe, that the language 
of the Piés was a Celtic diale&; or, that they 
were not the original inhabitants of the country ; 
or in fine, that, after the extin@ion of the Pi&ith 
empire, or rather its union with that of the Jri/b- 
Scots, the language of thefe latter univerfally 
prevailed, and effaced the very remembrance of 
its Gothic predeceffors. The fecond of thefe 
fuppofitions is contrary to hiftory; the third is 

belied 
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belied by experience: the firft then is the anly 
one; that is founded on probability. 

“ To this ftrong argument we may add a fort 
of pofitive prefumption. The names of the Pic- 
tifh kings, and the few appellations of their 
tongue, that have been preferved in Bede, and: 
other ancient writers, feem to be as much Celtic, 
as the proper names of places." | 

The Do&or fhould have faid Scythic, not Cel- 
tic; but like Stukely, Borlafe, and more modern 
antiquaries, who view all our ancient monuments 
7 with the magnifying lens of Celtic optics, he made 
то diftinGion. 

Ephorus was the firft, that made mention of 
. Celto-Scyths; he was followed by Strabo, and 
from thence the moderns made no diftinétion 
between Celts and Scythians: they both defcend- 
ed certainly from the families of Japhet, but there 
is a great difference in the Scythians. Some ex- 
tended to China, and others to India, where they 
mixed with an Indian tribe, afterwards with 
Arabs, and Chaldeans. ‘This mixed body at 
length were {eated in Colchis, and defcended to 
the Euxine fea, from whence they came to the 
weftern ifles of Britain and Ireland, then uninha- 
bited, except by a few fifhermen on the coafts, 
who had made their way thither from Gaul. 

This is the hiftory of the Irifh, or Irib Соп; 
their language, cuftoms, mythology, &c. prove 

the fad. 
| Among 
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Ameng other proofs, given in the couríe of 
my Vindication of the ancient hiftory of Ireland, 
.I referred to topography, the novum organum, as 
the Oxford Reviewers term it, and which I Ња 
here repeat. 

The Greek and Roman authors have made fad 
work, whenever they attempted to etymologife the 
Scythic or Celtic. The Gauls told Caefar, they 
were born of Dit, 1. е. do ith, of the lend: that 
is, they were old inhabitants of the country. 
Ceefar full of the Roman religion, ia which Pluto 
is named Dis, Ditis, thought they pretended to 
be defcended from Pluto, a divinity they had 
never heard of. Our Indo-Scythe, or Іг Соп, 
would have called themfelves Aiteach-tanaith, 
that is old inhabitants, whence the Greeks made 
Autachihones, which Tacitus properly explains by 
Indigena, .By a more familiar word, they would 
have called themfelves Najfire, for which the ety- 
mologift muft have travelled to the Eaft; in Hin- 
dooftanee Nufur, in Arabic yas. angfir, and 
JU nijar, old inhabitants. 

If thefe had been Celtic words, they would 
have been found in Bullets Celtic Diétionary. 
Thefe and thoufands of others, quoted in my 
Colle&anea, are in my opinion certain proofs, 
that the Irifh Coti were Сирі, that is Indo-Scye 
thians, or which is the fame, ancient Perfans. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL TERMS, 


Ara, а бай of country, as Ara-cliach, Ara- 
ріп, Tipper-ara, Ыс. &c. Ch. YIN ara; Ar. 
(f; Aare, burà, regio. 55 
“Aor, Ai, plur. Aoibh, as /foi- Mac-Cuille, now 
Imokilly, Aoibb-Laoghaire. Ch. `N ai, regio, 
provincia; whence the Greek Az. ia-Cuphti, 
JEgyptus. Aia-Theophi, Ethiopia. (Мейе. Рис, 
50.) Ar. Cs! ai. 

Asi. Many places begin and end with this 
name, thought to have referred to fome abbey, 
the very foundations of which cannot be traced; 
it is the Arabic ES аби; Coil abi, country, 
region, and was imported into Spain and Portu- 
gal. (Cardofo. Di& Geogr. De Soufa. Veftig. 
de Lingua Arab. em Portugal.) — 

` Bar, a diftri&, Bar-go, a maritime diftri&, 
now Bargy, Co. Wexford. Barimor, the great 
diftri&, Co. Cork.  Bari-ruadb, now Barry-roe, 
&c. ёс. Probably Bara-n’-aoi, i. е. a diftri& of 
the province, formed the word Barony. Each 
county in Ireland is divided into baronies, whence 
Baron, a lord of-a diftri&: as baron of the Cinque- 
ports. Barons by tenure: as the bifhops of the 
Jand, by virtue of baronies annexed to their bi- 
fhopricks. The etymology of Baron is very une 
certain, fays Johnfon. Ar. 26 babar, ап cx 

tended 
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tended diftri&. Hindu Babur; Perf. JU bar; 
as Malabar, Zanguebar, Hindubar, &c. See. 
Lios. : 

Binz, Borne, a tra& of country, Ruad- 
bboine, flood-water overípreading a country; from 
Била, the angel preüding over waers; whence 
Dile-Ruad, the flood of Noah. (See page 25.) 
Аг. (4 bin, a (таб of country. 

Bin, Ben, a hill, a mountain.  Ben-eada, a 
promontory, head-land, ёс. Аг. AAs bini, 
a hil; Ow 4-4 bine beid, a head-land, 
promontory. — | 

BorTAL, а defert. Hence Bottle-bill, Co. 
Cork; Ar. (as buttal. 3 

Bux, root, ftock, origin; whence many dif- 
tris are named, annexed to the family name, as 
Bun-Mahon, Bun-Lehy, &c. &c. Bun, in the 
Pehlavi or old Perfian, ftirps, race, family. (Grote- 
fend on the Perfepolitan infcriptions.) “ I de- 
clare,” fays the learned orientalift, M. de Sacy, 
* it is a long time fince I made out the word 
Poun, i9 this fenfe, on many engravings of the 
Saffanides ftones,” (Mag. Encyclop. № 20. / 
An. XI.) Hence the Irith Bun-cios, chief rent, 
paid to the chief of the ftock. Hindooftanee Вил, 
race, offspring. Bun-Adam, mankind. 

Bunn, a defert, wildernefs. Bun-duff, the 
black foreft. Bun-glas, the green foret. Bun- 
clodach, the miry гей, whence Bun-cloudy, very 
little better at this day. Hindooftanee Bun; Ar. 
nun ебапд, a defert. 
à ` Саоімн- 
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CaoIMH-THEACHT, а country, region. See 
Hy. | | 

CARN, a province, i. e. Cuairan, a divifion 
of country. Hence Dun-kerin, Co. Tipperary, 
&c. ёс. Ar. ә) kerin, а tra&. 

Ciuan, now Clon, а lawn, a country abound- 
ing in good herbage; as С/ол-те/, the honey- 
lawn, fituated in the golden vale. Ar. e^ 
Relion. 

Cor, Cora, Curra, diftri&. Cor-Cumrua, 
Curra-Fione, Curra-Mairgit, Cora. Anna. Phoen. 
N^2 cora, regio. Perf. oye) koureh; as Kou- 
reb-lfakar, the diftri& of Iftakar. (D'Herbelot.) 
Syriacé Cor figuiücat regionem. (Gymnaf. 
Syriacum.) 


Світн, a region. Ch, et Phoen. m3 соға . . 


pro cora. (Bochart.) 
` Currac, maríhy ground. Perf. о. £bureb. 
! > chura. Curra, a little farm, Аг. and 
Perf. J kara. | 

Cuai, Cua, diítrict, town, village, fettle- 
ment. Cua-nacht, alias Eile-nacht, now Con- 
naght, the fettlement of the family of Naght; as 
Eile-O’ Carrol, Eile-O’Hagarty, ёс. ёс Ar. 
DUM ehl, people belonging to any particular 
place, lord, maíter; fpoufe, domeftics, family. 
** Aoul, portion d'une horde, qui comprend les 
vaffaux relevants du méme noble." (Тов 
Tartar.) Arab. and Perf. us kooi, diftrict, 
town, village, farm. ae 
Ciorcar, 
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Crorcar, Corcar, а аа, Phen. “эз 
cicar; P. yk ferkar. 

Соѕті, a maritime ditri&, fea hore; Ar. 
ТАСЫ? 

Cuicc, Cuig, a province; not becaufe Cuig 
fignifies a province, and that there are five pro- 
vinces in Ireland. This country was originally 
divided into two, and then into four: from the 
central meeting of each a part was ftruck off, for 
the fupport of the great feftivals and facrifices at 
Tarah. Phoen. yn choug. Ch. nn choux. Heb, 
рт chok. Hindooftanee Chuk-Ja, a province. 

Сме, with the common prefix Macne, and 
with the ойк /, offspring, Сімлі., tribe, 
flock of people; as Cineal-ambailge, Cineal-acha, 
&c. Pheen. тор kena; mpo mekna, grex. Ch. 
mop kene, generatio. “ Syriacé Cena, dicitur 
de iis, qui de nomine ejufdem heri et conditionis 
nominabantur." (Gymn. Syr.) The termination 
al is the Arab. ()! al, offspring, pofterity, race, 
progeny, family. 

‚Сил, CraLL, a temple, fire tower, place of 

devotion, gives name to feveral diftricts; as Kill- 
Canice, now Kilkenny. In the Tamul language 
Coil; Sanfcrit Coil, a temple. 
* Cioran, а оге, coaít, margin, boundary. 
Cioran lough, a lake in Kerry, adjacent to the 
fea fhore, Per. uly keran, thore, coaft, bank, 
boundary. | ra 

Crann, children, tribe, from Lacie Lan; 
a fon: prefixed to the family names, is applied 

to 
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to diftri&s; as Clan Aoidhe-buidhe, now Clanne- 
boy, Co. Antrim. Clan-Breafil, Co. Armagh. 
Clan-Colman, Co. Meath. The Strongbonians 
adopted the word; whence Clan-Rickard, the 
. country of the Burkes, formerly Maonmhuigh. 
Hindooft. Lan, a fon; Cool, a clan. Etrufcan, 
Clan, a fon, child; natus, filios; filiam innui 
docet Etrufea. (Gori-Pafferas, &c.) 
. Dar, Dain, houfes, fettlement, diftri&. Dair- 
Colgac, the diftri& of Colgac, in Co. Londonderry. 
Ar. JYO dear, diyer, diftricts, manfions, houfes. 
‘Diyar Bekr, the country anciently called Mefo- 
potamia. | 
. Dv, land, county. Du-hallo, Co. Tipperary. 
Du-na-gail, Donegal. Du-chafach, vernacular. 
Ar. 00 dib. Hind. Du: hence Indu, Induftan, 
the country of the Ind. 

Fa, Ғана, FATH, a field, tra&, diftri€. Ch. 
тә pha. Heb. ммо phea, vel гуме pheath, regio, 
ora, plaga. 

Fal, a region, from Far, a king, prince. Ch. 
199 phalach, regio, provincia; M21) phola, mag- 
nates, (D. de Pomis.) Ar. Ә fail, nobility; 
„© >e waal, a noble. І 

‚ FrocH, а саб of land. Аг. 451 afak. 

Еліксв, a divifion of land, a parifh, diocefe, 
epifcopal fee. Fairceban, vel bun, ап uncultivated 
diftri@. Arab. 4) fark, divided, feparated. 
oU iban, a defert. See Bun. З 

Feris, a place neither level nor mountainous; 
fach is Ballyferis, in Co. Cork. Аг. «ә» feris. 


GaRAUN, 
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Garaun, а foret, Ch. mon agariun. 

GeiL, a woody country. Geilt, а wild man 
of the woods. Geilin, or Glin, a valley full of 
trees and water. Ar. des ghil, fylva, nemus; 
multae denfeeque arbores, (Scheid.) “hat ghi- 
fon, multe denfeeque arbores, eafque alens, et 
: aquam continens vallis. (Gol.) 
GEIREAH, а cave, a grave, a burial place, 


` gives name to many places in Ireland, now named | 


Garry. Herodotus tells us, that the fepulchres 
of the Scythian ұл were at Gerrbe. Hindooft. 
Gurant. Perf. , 

Gori, е” “Cait a plain level coun- 


try, a garden, a field: hence Gorey, Gowran, | 


Gort, &c. Ar. Gaur, Gour. (D'Herbelot.) The 
word fignifying a plain, and a country lower than 
the furrounding, is given to many provinces in 
Afia. (Id.) 

Hy, Hi, I, tribe, family, diftri& inhabited by 
tribes; as, Hy-Failge, -Hy-Macuain, I-Maine, 


LDrone, ёс. Ar. Cs by, familia, pars magne 


tribus. 

Ir, Irn, Іатн, a country, (таб of country; 
as'latb O’Neachach, Co. Waterford, ёс. &c. 
Jd'ailt, the hilly country, i. e. Italy. Ar. slaa 
betab. Hindooft. Ibatu, a country. Ch. гүл 


bit, a body of people. Ar. |9 baiat, congre- | 


gati fuerunt inter fefe. In the Shilhi, Berber, 
or mountain language of Barbary, a people de- 
feended from Метей, a leader of the Ш Aire 
Coti, (according to Irifh hiftory, Ite fignifies a 

country.) 


\ 
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country.) “ Thefe Sbilbi, the Arabs fay, were :! 


defcended from Amelekites and Canaanites, that 
the Ifraelites had formerly driven from Paleftine.”” 
` (D'Herbelot.) Та the Shilhi language, Де figni- 


— 


fies a diftrict, a province; hence Ite беп Omaran, : 
Ite Otta, Ite Stuckey, Не Achas. © Lingua Shil- , 
henfis in plus viginti provinciis regni Sus in Bar- ' 


baria meridionali, quae omnes йе præfixum habent, : 


uti inter Hebreos, fub lege, Йа Benjamin pro 


Benjamite, ite Hivi pro Hivite.” (Differt. de |. 


lingua Shilhenfi; ‘Jez. Jones. .—Sce Vindication, 
P. 111, where thefe diale&s are collated: with the 
Ш.) 

ITH-ROS, а headland. Ar. ом) ғаз, head. 
CEAN-TIRE, the fame; whence Селге, in Scot- 
land. Ar. oue khan, head; ДЕ»; diyar, 
country. 


Івн, a tribe; a territory, when prefixed to (ће. | 
family name; as, Jbb-Eacbaicb, Ibh-Laoghaire. - 


See O'Brien's Di&ionary, where he has enume- 
rated many others. Hence Jbblaian, Leinfter; 
whence the ЕМала of Ptolemy. Heb. 3N ab, 
pater, undé N i55, tribus, pars populi qui ab 
eodem patre geniti erant; ut wid IN jbh chus. 


Hence Eve-ochus, the firft of the kings named - 


Chaldean, 2 500 years before our zra. 

Lios, Lis, a houfe, habitation, court, palace; 
genit. Lis, and Leafa; joined to a family name 
alfo gave name to a territory; as Lif Carrol, Lif- 


Cleary, &c. &c. The Malabars call 'themfelves . 


Mala-laes, 


ede e ver 


4/3" 


Pd 
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Mala-laes, i. е. the inhabitants of the mountains. 
(Fr. Paol. de Bartolomeo.) бес Ber.—1n like 
manner. 

LucHp, Luca, à people, applied tó а proper 
name, fometimes dendtes a diftri@; as Lugga- 


Corry, Lugga-Currin. Hindooft. Luk, Log. Ar. 


lakaha. The Scythians and TYattars reck- 
oned their tribes by fire places, and kettles boiled 
on the fame; fo Luchd fignifies a tribe, and a 
kettle, and each village was reckoned at a certam 


| nnmber of kettles. ‘It is the ferte at this day with 


the Circaffians. (See Vol. Vl. p. то.) May not 
this have given rife to the bearth-money táx in 
Ireland, a tribute formerly paid to pagan priefts? 
Macar, а refidence; as Macari-felt, бє, Ке. 
Ағ, „Ao machar, а refidence, habitation. 
MakanRi, and Macarra, alfo betoker mar- 
ket towhs, from maon mecarab, vendere. . See. 
Ciat, р. 198. | 
Mac, а plain, a level country. Magh-Breagha, 
now Fingal; Magh Druchtan, m the Qucen's 
county; Magh-adbair, the field of adoration; | 
Magh-fleacht, the fame. In thefe are ruins of 
ancient temples, and altars. Perf. £L magh, a 
level country, producing gle magh, that is herbs, - 
grafs, meadows. Hence the bith lom-faigb, 
fattening ground, low champaign country, from 
Tom, butter, which was invented by our Scythians, 
fee p. 89; whence the Ch. nnn дела, pinguedo, 
five flos lactis undé fit butyrum. (Buxt.) 
MUINTIR, 


йере mag a plain— 
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Моімтік, Muinoir, a tribe and its poffet- 


боп; as Muintir Егіз, &c. Аг. JUS Whe 


man diyar, family of a country. 

“Мона, Muuay, а diftri&; hence Tua-muan, 
North diftri&, now Thomond; Oir-muban, Ез 
айпа, now Ormond; Deas-muban, .South dif- 
сіб, now Defmond, &c. &c. Ch. зз mona, 
regio. Egypt. Muban, provincia. 

NauL, NEAL, a diftri@. Hence The Naul, 
Co. Dublin; Te Néal, Co. Mayo. Hindooft. 
Nal, a йна, 


- Мр, a tra& of country. Ullacb neid, Ulfter. 


Ar. „05 nedb, a fpacious tra& of country. 
PoBAL, a people. Prefixed to names, is often 

given to the territory they poffefs; as, Pobal-i- 

Briain, &c. 'T is commutable with P; as, Toll, 


vulgd Рой, a hole., (O'Brien.) Ат. has tubl, 24 


a people. 

SaBHRON, (favron) a divifion of territory, a 
..boundary,.a mear. Ex. рг. Sabbarona Eirin ar 
dbo, edir Conn agus Eoghan; Ireland was divided 
into two parts, between Conn and Eoghan. 


"Hence ithe Severn river in Ese bouns ` 


dary river. 


5101, '5тот, SLIOCHT, Быны feed, ifue, ` 


tribe, clan; as, Sleacda Eogain, part of Ulfter. 
р ‚7% Soil, a fon, from ўзо /bilou, the emblematical 


= “Copulation! (Hutchinfon. Vol. ү р. 213.) Ch. 


rim fblocbut, propagines. 25 fbeiekb, 


race, ftock, origin, root; "Au | p je ‘confanguini- | 


ty, one's native colititry. 
P 2 < бевт, 


| 
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Szst, SEPT, a tribe, a clan. Sebt-tuife, the 


chicf and his tribe. It is a word of Irifh origin, 
r fays Johnfon, but he was not an oriental fcholar. 


T baw febet, tribus; а ftaff or ftick, whether fach 


' as magiftrates carried in their hands, or common 


ones. Сеп. xxxix. то. The vaw thall not depart 
from Judah till Shiloh come. Verfe 16, as one 
of (waw) the tribes of Ifrael. Each tribe had a 
ftaff, or was a body corporate, with a fupreme 
magiftrate over them, who was the firlt-born of 
the tribe, (Bate.) Each Irifh noble had his an- 
aan, who enrolled the deeds of his Sept. 
i] (Mc. Curtin’s Hiftory of Ireland.) Ch. mrt 


‚ 0020 Sebet Jehuda, tribus Jude. (Buxt.) This 
-; word was formerly ufed in topography, like Clann: 


it was common to our Indo-Scythz who fettled at 
Colchis, “ At Diofcurias began the country of 
Colchis: its foil was fertile, its fruits delicious, its 
linen manufacture much efteemed. This country, 
after being divided into feveral principalities called 
Sceptuchia, fel into the hands of Mithridates, 
and ‘after his death was diftributed into many 
divifions.” (Mem. of a map of the Cafpian fea.) 
Tarr, a (таб, a сой. Cluan-tarf, or Clon- 


. tarf, near Dublin. Arab. 5 tarf, tractus, 


latus. See C/uan. 

Ті, a defert, а wafte country; as, Ti-molege, 
&c. Аг. &АЈ teh, a defert. 

Tosar, г. clan, from Bar, a fon; joined to 
family names, is applied to diftrias, as Tobar 
Cuire, Tobar Dony, Tobar Cormac, &c. &c. 

^ 
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“а фаг, a fon; JUS jubar, а clan; defcendants 
of one anceftor. 

Torc, land, diftri&t, territory. Ar. ws ЛТА 
tawk. 

TRIOCHA-CEAD AD, a canthred of tribes, divided 
and colle&ed under one Trioca, or chief. Аг. 
eX o terika, agmina, cetus pec. nobiliores, 
meliores et preftantiores, magnates, qui aliis quafi 
pro exemplo funt: Tarakat, familia, tribus viri. 
(Gol) Ar. Cs teraky, а fuperior; ФЯ) 
terika, a head man, a chief. (Rich.) «25 kedd, 
a quantity, a part, dividing any thing with pro- 
priety. (Id.). 

Толтн, a plain level country. Tuath-fodb- 
bhuidhe, the woody plains; an old name of part 
of the Queen's county. Аг. ghab tutu, plain 
level ground. 

Талітн, fea hore, coat. Trath-mor, the 
great ftrand, Co. Waterford. Trath-Bolgan; 
Trath-Lee, &c. &c. Ar. zl trat, turret, fea 
fhore, coaft, bank of a river, a tra& of a country; 
hence Ban-taiath (Bantry), Fen-triath (Ventry), 
&c. &c. 

Urtaca, Іомілс, diftri@. Ullac-Neid, in 
Vifter. Imloc Ailbhe, now Emly, (united to 
Cafhel,) called after Ailbhe, the firt Chriftian 
bifhop that preached the gofpel in Ireland. | It 
was the firt epifcopal fee. Perf. АХЛ ulké, а 
province. | imlak, the fame. 


e 


Сат ёд 


canter 


EP 


In the fifth volume of my Colle&anea, printed | 


An 1790, a long lift of topographical names is 
P2 given, 


LI 
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given, and alfo a Law Gloffary of hundreds of 
words alike in [rifh and Oriental languages; which 
I believe were the firft fpecimens of this organum 
novum, produced to verify hiftory. 1 know not 
if any of thefe terms are to be found in Mr. С. 
Topographical Dictionary of the Picis; it is very 
probable they may, for the Pics, I think, were 
a colony of the fame people, and I think the 
` Saxon Chronicle clearly points them ош. It af- 
ferts, that < the firft fettlers of Britain came from 


`+ Armenia, and that they feated themfelves in the 


fouth-weft of Britain. The fame Chronicle 
fpeaks of Ireland as fettled by the Scoti, about 
the fame time. It next records the arrival of the 
South Scytbians (the Pi&s I prefume) by fea alfo, 
in long fhips, whom the Armenian Scythians 
would not fuffer to land, and they then went to 
the Scoti in Ireland, who alfo declined receiving 
them, but advifed their fettling in Scotland, which 
they did; and afterwards the Scoti of Ireland in- 
termarried with them, and gave the name to 

Scotland." S a Ca ; | 
It may Бе fuppofed, that the Ѕахопѕ made 
themfelves acquainted with the hiftory of the 
people they had fubdued; and in all this account 
the Chronicle fays not a word of any peopling 
from the continent of Europe, but fays afterwards, 
that the Belge, and other tribes from Europe, 
came by force, and fettled on many parts of the 
fea coaft; and it was thefe tribes, who firft gave 
Julius. 
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Julius Caefar intelligence of Britain, but they (the 
Saxons) did not efteem them aborigines. | 
Two authors of eminence, the Rev. Dr. Lyons, 
and Sam. Lyons, Efq. in their Magna Britannia, 
fhew, that our Gadeli, or Gaodhal Indo.Scythe, 
not only gave names to the tópopraphical features 
of Britain, when they inhabited it, but made 
roads through it, to communicate with this coun- 
try. “ A fecond great military way райеѕ 
through Bedfordíhire, under the name of Watling 
ftreet: this alfo I have no doubt was another 
Britifh trackway, traverfing the Шапа from the 
Kentifh coaft to the country of the Guetheli: and 
it is a curious circumftance, that an ancient track- 
way, under the very fame name, tends from the 
eaftern extremity of Scotland to the fame country. 
"Thefe Guetbeli were the remains of the old Celtic 


(Scythic fhould be) inhabitants of England, who 


had been driven, by powerful and fucceflive inva- 
ders, .to the extremities of Wales, and to the op- 
pofite fhores of Ireland; and the communication 
with their country шай have been of the што 
importance in thofe early times, as providing a 
paffage for cattle, and other articles of trade, from 


the extreme coafts of the weft, to the great mart ` 
` for foreign merchants in the eaftern parts of 


PS 


x 


AL ATIS tan 
` aren ү 
. S 2 


Britain. Thus the Watling ftreet, (Via Guethe- 7, 


linga, as Richard of Cirencefter exprefsly calls it,) . + 


would be the road of the Guetheli.’’ 


л RC ; ; 
2 4 ^ - 
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Extract of a letter from a learned Oriental corref- 
pondent to the author. 


4 


© I have lately feen an ancient Реал manu- 
y 2 


fcript, named OSI Lus Seir Albelad, a fa- - 
mous geographical work, in n which Ireland is теп- > 


tioned. The circumftance of Ireland -being free 
: from venomous creatures is particularly noticed; 
alfo the tallnefs and bravery of the men; the 
petrifying quality of a certain fountain, which in 
опе week turns wood into ftone; and, as well as 
Y recolle&, the longevity of the lrifh, and their 
florid complexions; the expenfrve dreffes of tbe 


people are defcribed, and the rites of Magiifm, or. 


fre worfbip, practiced tbere.—1 hope to borrow 
the manufcript, and take it with me to Ireland, 


fhould I go there for a few months, as I expect. . 


I think you will have the pleafure of fecing all 


your fyftem confirmed at laft,” 
- INDEX. 


М. B. The соу dreffes of thé-ancient Irith ladies are 


defcribed and engraved in the fixth vol. of the Collectanea., | 
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Acuenoy, defcended of Magog, frt king of 
Perfia . - ала . 5 
Afaide, a name of the Diofcuri " - 119 
Alphabet, celeftial, of the Chaldgans - . 13 


form the celeftial chart—interpreted by the 
Irifh Сон, fappofed by the author to have formed 
. . the figures on the celeftial globe - - 183 
Alpes Coti, defcended of the Irifh Coti - - 66 
—— Pater Nofter in both languages the fame - Ті 
Алуа, flars by which the Arabs and Irifh foretold the 


weather ” - - 123 
Aofar, God, in Irifh, the Еш and Efwara of the 

Brahmins - Е . 9T 
Агро, fign of, not vifible to the pem - 195 
Argonauts did not invent the fphere - + ib. 


Artzi, old Perfians fo named—derivation of the name 76 

Afobus Sinus, the bay of VEN (Prolemy), why fo 
called > 96 

Attacotti of Britain, the Aiteach Coti, or ilb, Pref. 10 


B. 
Bartolan, or Partolan of Irifh hiftory, leads a caravan 


from the Cafpian into India Я - 86 
Beal-agh, 
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қ 5 РАСЕ 
Beal-agh, or temple of the fun, in Ireland, fimilar to 
thofe of the ancient Perftans - - 40 


Beharam in Perfian, Boromh in Irifh, a title of honour 47 
Britain, peopled from Armenia (Saxon Chronicle) - 141 
inhabited by the’ Irifh, before the arrival of the 


Cumri or Welth, Pref. - - - 10 
Bruigh, the keeper of the caravanfera, in lrifh and 
Chaldee у - - 98- 
Budh, the great deity of the pagan Irifh and Brahmins 12 
› priefts of, fettled in Siberia - - 16 
----» called ruddy Budh, by Ігіһ and Brahmins 12,16 
and Thoth, the fame perfonage - - 81 
Butter invented by the Irifh Соч - - 89 


Burke, Edmond, his letter to the author, on Irifh MSS. 188 


с. 
Caravan, word derived from the Irith language - 108 
Caravans in the Eaft in the time of Jacob - 8T 
Canaanite and Pheenician, fignify merchant ` - 105 
Celtic Academy lately formed in Paris - - 69 


confound the Scythe and Celts - 70 
Celeftial chart of the Chaldeans, formed by alphabetic 
characters—explained by the Scythians, or Irifh 


Coti, form the figures on celeftial globe - 130 
Chadre-anach of Plautus, explained by the lrifh lan- 
guage to fignify Carthaginians - - 105 
Chryfor (of Sanchoniatho), the firft builder of а Йыр, 
derived from the Irith language - - 116 
Circle, emblem of Supreme Being, with the Irifh and 
Brahmins - - - ve. 87 
Сон, ancient Irifh fo named—the Cuthi or ancient 
Perfians - - - - 1 
---- the Indo-Scytbz of the Greeks - - 4 
of the Alps, defcended of the Irith Coti - 66 


Coifire, 
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PAGE 
Coifire, a court of juftice, in Irifh and Tartar languages 20 
- Colchians, Scythe - - - 101 


А fettled before conftellations were formed - 124 
Comharba of the Irith, an ecclefiaftical dignity, derived 


from the Syrian - - - 144 
Commerce of the Irith Coti with the Indians - 86 
» terms of, in І, бшен as in перане and 
Arabic - - - - 103 
Corybantes, derivation of the name | - - 119 
Courilte, a meeting of the ftates, in Irifh and Tartar 
languages  -- . - e 21 
Cureti, Cabiri, Corybantes, fynonimous names - 9 
Crom, a name of the Supreme Being, with the Irifh and - 
Perfians E = 4 - 38 
D. 
Diofcori, derivation of tlie name ИС ~ 119 
. Dragon eclipfes the fun, explained . . 63 
Е. 


Eafbog, a Ыћор in Irifh—derivation of the пате - 129 
Eclipfe of the fun, by conteft with a dragon, believed 
Љу Chinefe, Japonefe, Peruvians, and favages of 


North America "EE » - 65 

' Ephthali of Procopius, the Hai-atelah of the Arabs— 
| both mean, Southern ог Indo-Scythez |. 45 
Erythrzan fea, derivation of the name | > - 96 


Е. 
Feinice, Phoinice, fame as Canaanite, ог merchant, а 
name taken by the ancient Irifh . | + 97 
Fianach, a war cry of the Irith А 104 
` Fionn, 
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| "AGB 
Fionn, or Fiond Mac Umhal, a Touraninn Scythian 41 
——, the As-Fend-yar of the old Perfians - 43 


Fonteach, а caravanfera in Irith, Perfian, and Chaldee 98 
6. 


Galway, fo named from Gaolibh, і. е. merchants - 96 
To which add; in its vicinity ftood Cong, once 
the chief city of Connaght, and for fome time the 
refidence of its kings, fo named from Chald. R333 
Conga, nundinz, a fair, a market. 
Galla of Abaffynia, probably from the Scythian Gael - 100 
‘Gael, a name taken by the Irith, fignifying merchants 96 
Geafa; іп Irith and Mogul Ы еі fignify the laws of 


ftate LI p - 19 
Glafs manufa&ured by ancient шаһ - . 91 
Grecus, derivation of . +. - 116 
Gubha, the mofes, the Gopia pf the Brahmins - 61 
——— derivation of the name - - 63 


Gylf, leader of the northern Scythe into Europe; jp- 
fcription to him lately found in Scotland - 83 


H. 
Hai-atelah, the Indo-Seythe, (0; called by the Arabs, 
and why hd ` „ . 45 
. Hindu Tan fame as that of ancient Irifh . 29 
compared - Б + 48 
I 
Iberians of Spain, were Colchians А - 103 


Indo-Scythe firft inhabitants of Ireland—eonfifted of 
four different colonies—diftinguifhed by colours 165 
ofcription i in Ogham characters on a filver broach - 149 
Infcription 
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PAGE 
Iofcription to Gylf on a monument in Scotland - - 83 
Irifh and Celtic languages, different - - 70 
7 their апсейогз the firft carriers of the India trade 91 
---- driven from it by the Greeks - - 92 
---- in poffeflion of Britain before the Welfh, Pref. 1. 
——- and Welíh languages, different - - 72 
L. 
Laile, deity prefiding over conception and birth, with 
the Irith and Chaldzans - - 25 
Lama, a prieft, in ігіһ and Tibetan E - 17 
Language of Affyria, parent of the Chaldaic and Pahlavi 139 
Tartarian, current in the fame empire - ib. 


lrifh, collated with the Zend and Pahlavi 178 
Linen manufa&ure, carried on to great extent in the 


Eaft, by anceftors of the Irifh - - 87 
Liogar inis, the name of Britain, by the URS ән 
the ifle of merchants, Pref. - 2 
Loegrians, or ancient lrifh, firt peopled Britain dl 
expelled by the Cumri - - 110 
— gave names to the rivers and mountains . ib. 
derivation of the name, Pref. - 6 
conftru& Stonehenge, Pref. - 8 
fuffered to remain in Cornwal, and why, Pref, 6 
M. 
Manna of fcripture, name explained - 44 


Manufcripts, Ін and Welfh, colle&ed by Lhwyd, Pref 10 

—Ó 7 recommended by Mr. Burke to be printed; 
his letter on that fubje& - - 154 
Meafures, Irith ше the Indian and Chaldean - 107 
Menu, of the Hindu mythology, found in thelrih . 74 

Monty, the ancient lrifh ufed the Babylonian and 
кина . . - - 107 
Monarchy, 
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Monarchy, a powerful one in Iran, long before the 29 
Affyrian - - - - 139 

Mythology of the Brahmins, how introduced among the 
Сон or ancient Irith - . 29 
Irifh and Brahminical, Sma ` 48 

N. 

Naafteighund, a meeting of the ftates, in ІНЬ, Tartar 
and Arabic. See Courilte. - - 91 

Nargal, the cock of Aurora, worfhipped by the Irifh 
Coti and by the Cuthi of Scripture - 33 
Navigation perfected in very remote ages - 112 
taught publickly by ancient Irifh - 136 


add to that paragraph, that an eimide is a 
plough of oxen. 


0. 
Ode to the fun, by pagan Ігіһ . . 51 
Ogham infcription on a filver broach = - - 149 
characters, ufually formed of ftraight lines: 
the fame lately found at Babylon - 153 


Oghuz, reformer of the language and religion of the 
ancient Irifh—lived 2836 before Chrift 2 17 

Oin-id, Shrove-Tuefday/ why fo named іп Irifh - 32 

Oratio Deminica, in the Janguage of the Waldenfes, or 


Coti of the Alpes, fame as the Irith - 71 
ә in old Welf and Cornith - 72 
P. 


Pater nofter, in Irith Сон, and Alpes Сон, or Wal- 

| ‚ denfes, the fame - - - 71 

Pahlavi or Pehlvi language, a dialect of the Chaldean 139 

------ ә compared with the Irifh ib. 
Parallel 
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PAGE 
Parallel of ancient hiftory of Treland, with thofe об — ^ 
other nations ` E - - 171 
Parthians were Scythians - - - 6 
Pharaman, fon of Budh, anceftor of the Brahmins, in 
the mythology of pagan Irith - - 24 
Perfia, the centre of population, knowledge, languages 
and arts Žž `- - ©- ". 142 
Pheenician fignifies merchant, traffick; a general name 
to all trading people in the Eat - -. 99 


Phoinice, a name taken by the Irifh Сон; derivation of 103 
. Pinkerton, his account of the Scythians—not Celts 165,169 
Polar Star, named the fame by Chaldzans, Itoquoife of 


М. America, and by ancient Irih - - 132 
Phrygia inhabited by Indo-Scythze - - 116 
Phryxus of Colchis, the Fiarach of the Irifh, the deity - 

of commerce - ‚ - 114 
—— Greek fable of - E - 115 

his altar at mount Caffius- - ` e 120 
me 
Rhaicus, the old Greeks fo named, and why 22-116 
Rozen, tranflation of his mythology of the ancient Scan- 
dinavians - - - 17 


Ruad, angel prefiding over waters, in Iri and Chal. | 
dean mythology, caufes the flood of Noah - 25 


8. 


Sabhron (favron), a divifion of territory, а mear, а · 
boundary, whence the river Severn - 205 
Saxon Chronicle brings the primitive inhabitants of 
Britain from Armenia, believed by Sir William 
Jones - - 141 
Scandinavians, hiftory and mythology of - - 77 
Scoti 
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PAGE 
Scoti from Spain to Ireland, authorities for - 102 
Scythe of Colchis, and of the Euxine, refpectable, be- 
fore the dawning of learning in Greece . 2 101 
Scythian mythology traced in the Eaft (Sir William — . 
Jones) - - - - 9 
Scythians had letters іп time of Berofus - - 12 
in poffeffon of Bethfan, or Scythopolis, in 
Paleftine . - - - 27 
driven from thence to a far diftant weltern 
country, recorded by the Jews - - 99 
Southern, great character of by Dionyfius 
Per. - - - - 127 
firt coined money - - - 107 
of Afia moved to {ош of Perfia and to the 
-Ocean - . - - 113 
Northern, their hiftory - - 79 
Shipbuilding in Colchis, by the lrifh Сой - 87 
Sogdiana, Irifh Coti in poffeffion of 2 - 44 
So-puirneach, the mighty hunter, a name of Nimrod, 
in Irifh mythology and in Perfian - - 15 
Sphere, knowledge of, preceded the Deluge - 122 
was not invented by the Argonauts - 135 
T. 
Tammuz, wecping for, explained - . 33 
Tara, Tamhar, derivation of - > . 22 
Temple, a remarkable one in Ireland, fimilar to thofe 
of the ancient Perfians - - 41 
Thoth and Budh, the fame perfonage - - 81 
"Touran, ancient feat of Irifh Coti . - 93 
called oriental Scythia - 44 
produces wheat fpontaneoufly, abd fo named 
by the Irifh at this day " - 43 
— the birth place of Fionn Mac Umhal, кс. &c. 41 
Troy, 
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PAGE 
Troy, Tyre, derivation of the names 106, 116 
Turdetani of Spain, were Scoti . - 152 
Tyre, taken by Nabuchodonofor—Ith, the governor, 

fled to Spain and to Ireland a ғ 113 
v. 
Valmic, of the Brahmins, the Cufh of Mofes, and the 
Falmac of the ancient Irith - - 143 
W. 
Waldenfes, or Alpes Coti, defcended of the ІНІ Coti 66 
Welfh and Irifh languages, different - - 12 
Wheat, grows fpontaneoufly in Tan the Irith name 
of it - = . 40 
Writing, terms of, in Irib, ni as in Indian, Perfian, 
and Arabic 4 . * 155 
2. 


Zamolxis, his laws named the fame, іп Tartar, as 
thofe of Tara in Ireland - . 18 
Zend and Pehlvi languages, fpoken on the borders of 
the Cafpian, the former feat of the Irifh Coti - 174 
— —, COMpared with the ПИА 178 


Zodiac of the Hindus, invented before the difperfion 121 
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